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The false can never grow into truth by growing in power. 
—Rabindranath Tagore 
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THE SOUL’S FREEDOM 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE ~ 


Thou hast given us to live. 
Let us uphold this honour with all our 
strength and will ; 
For thy glory rests upon the glory 
that we are, 
Therefore in thy name we oppose the power 
that would plant its banner upon our soul. 


Let us know that thy light grows dim in the 
heart that bears its insult of bondage, 
That the life, when it becomes feeble, timidly 

yields thy throne to untruth, 
For weakness is the traitor who betrays our 
soul. 
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Let this be our prayer to thee— 

Give us power to resist pleasure where it 
enslaves us, 

To lift our sorrow up to thee as the summer 
holds its midday sun. 

Make us strong that our worship may flower 
in love, and bear fruit in work. 


Make us strong that we may not insult the 
weak and the fallen, 

That we may hold our love high where all 
things around us are wooing the dust. 


They fight and kill for self-love, giving it thy 
name. 

They fight for hunger that thrives on brothers’ 
flesh, 

They fight against thine anger and die. 


But let us stand firm and suffer with strength 

For the True, for the Good, for the Eternal in 
man, 

For thy Kingdom which is in the union of 
hearts, 

For the Freedom which is of the Soul. 


/ 


j 


(\} 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE (1861—1941) 
Tagore’s birth centenary is to be celebrated during 
May 1960—May 1961 
The above portrait, autographed in Bengali, was painted 
in 1917 


ORIENTAL STUDIES AND MODERN 
SCHOLARSHIP 


By 


Humayun Kasir 


I have at times found it a little difficult to understand 
what exactly orientology means. The field of human 
knowledge is a unified one and cannot be divided into 
departments on the basis of geography. Some twenty 
years ago, some people used to speak of Nazi Physics 
or Marxist Biology. Scientists all over the world 
rightly ridiculed such division of the sciences on the 
basis of political ideology. Science is, or aims to be, 
severely abstract and ignores as far as is humanly 
possible all references to the individual observer. One 
may concede that there is a somewhat greater scope 
for national, racial or cultural aspects to reveal them- 
selves in the field of the humanities than in the case 
of science but even after admitting this, we have to 
recognise that the division of any field of knowledge 
on racial or geographical basis is liable to similar 
criticism. In fact, in recent years, there have been 
attempts to overcome such distinctions based on 
extraneous considerations even in fields where they have 
been traditionally accepted till now. Thus, the division 
of philosophy into Indian or Arab or Chinese or Greek 
is today being sought to be replaced by division on 
the basis of approach and treatment of theme. 

The terms ‘orient’ and ‘occident’ are themselves 
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relative and fluid. What is orient from one point of 
view is occident from another. China and Japan are 
often described as the far east and yet they are west 
of California which Europeans regard as the extreme 
western land. Apart from such physical interchange- 
ability of east and west in a global world, there have 
also been deep and far-reaching interchanges in thought 
and culture between different regions from the earliest 
times. Nowadays, men as well as goods move easily 
from one continent to another, but even before the 
modern revolution in transport and communication, men 
and goods moved more often and on a larger scale 
than we have often thought possible. The records of 
many of these earlier migrations of peoples have been 
lost but the evidence seems overwhelming that men 
moved to the farthest corners of the known world and 
carried with them not only their material possessions 
but also their beliefs and ideas. There are thus legends 
in the pre-history of every nation which speak of far-off 
lands with which contacts were established or maintained. 
Within the historic period, evidence for the move- 
ment of men and ideas among the continents becomes 
much stronger. We cannnot definitely say that 
Pythagoras travelled to India, but the structure of his 
thought has affiliation’ with Indian thought that are 
striking. There is also a strong tradition that he did 
travel to the East though we do not know how far 
he went. Similarly about Solon, Plato and many others. 
If Alexander could march across half of Asia with a 
mighty army, or in later ages Chingiz Khan and Attila 
sweep across the vast Eurasian continent, there is no 
reason to doubt that men of peace inspired by the 
quest for truth could also move from continent to 
continent. Earlier records of contacts are incomplete 
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and intermittent, but from the time that the Arabs 
became the purveyors of Indian thought to Europe and 
of European thought to Asia, this close intermingling 
of knowledge and culture has steadily grown till we 
have today attained a stage where regional cultures are 
in the process of assimilation into a more or less unified 
culture of the entire world. 

Nevertheless, there was, I think, some historical 
justification for the development of Orientology as a 
special field of study from the middle of the seventeenth 
century. For the three or four hundred preceding 
years, first the Arabs and then the Turks had dominated 
the European world. Excellence in science, philosophy, 
mathematics, engineering and metallurgy was associated 
with those whom the Europeans called the Eastern 
people. About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the situation started to change. Within another 
hundred years, the Europeans had outstripped the 
people of all other countries in the intellectual renai- 
ssance which brought to birth modern Europe. Already 
by the middle of the seventeenth century, they had 
started to develop a superiority complex which conti- 
nually became more marked till by the middle of the 
nineteenth century some of them developed an attitude 
to the rest of the world which reminded one of the 
attitude of the ancient Hellenes to the barbarians or of 
the Aryans to those who stood beyond the pale. It 
was during the nadir of oriental power and prestige 
that some discerning and enlightened European scholars 
recognised the importance of the contributions which 
Asia had made to the civilisation of the world and 
started a new and systematic study of oriental lore. 

Father Roberto de Nobili, an Italian missionary 
who came to India in 1607 and died near Mylapore 
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(Madras) in January 1656 may perhaps be hailed as 
the first European orientalist in the modern sense. 
He studied Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu at Madurai 
and attracted the admiration of many later orientalists 
for his learning and knowledge of Sanskrit. Father 
Johann Ernst Hanxleden of the Malabar Mission was, 
as far as we know, the first European to write a 
grammar of Sanskrit. Though his book was not printed, 
it was used by Father Paolino who also worked in 
Malabar and wrote two Sanskrit grammars and several 
learned treatises on Indian subjects. Mention must also 
be made of the French and Latin translations by 
Anquetil Duperron of Prince Dara Shuko’s Persian 
translation of the Upanishads. Duperron’s Latin version 
was published in 1801-02 in two volumes, but the 
French version still remains unpublished. This transla- 
tion of the Upanishads made a great impact upon the 
mind of modern Europe, and the collaboration between 
Dara Shuko and Duperron may be regarded as a landmark 
in the history of modern thought. 

This long-range collaboration between Dara Shuko 
and Duperron was followed by closer and more intimate 
co-operation of Indian and British scholars during the 
early period of British connection with India. The 
establishment in 1784—at the initiative of Sir William 
Jones—of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta for enquiring 
into the history, the antiquities, the arts, the sciences 
and the literatures of Asia marks the formal opening 
of a new chapter in the science of man, namely, 
orientalism. 

Sir William Jones is one of the most honoured 
names in the galaxy of scholars who sought to interpret 
Asia to Europe. We must honour equally with him an 
Indian scholar of Pondicherry, Maridas Pillai, who had 
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started still earlier a one man crusade for promoting 
the knowledge of India among European literary men. 
All French scholars who visited Pondicherry about this 
time were influenced by him. Himself a scholar of 
Latin and French, he played an important part in the 
discovery of the connection between Sanskrit on the 
one hand and Greek and Latin on the other. It was 
again he who discovered the Hindu dynastic lists of 
the historical period in the Bhagavata Purana. His 
French translation of the list attracted the notice of 
the French savant, Joseph Deguignes, who immediately 
established the identity of Chandragupta Maurya with 
Sandrocottos of the Greeks. This was a momentous 
discovery, for it gave us for the first time a firm date 
in the uncertain successions of dynastic lists which till 
then had passed as Indian historical chronology. 
Orientology was thus the result of the co-operation 
of scholars from East and West. A_ new intellectual 
curiosity was sweeping over Europe and fired European 
scholars with the desire to know the East intimately. 
There was also the new-born oriental aspiration to 
collaborate in the great task of unfolding the cultural 
heritage of the East to the western world. It is indeed 
doubtful if western scholars could have made much 
headway in the unfolding of the civilization of Asia 
unless they were materially aided by eastern scholarship. 
It is true that during this period of European 
renaissance, the standards of Indian scholarship had 
deteriorated but even in these days of comparative 
decline, the need of sound training in grammar, 
linguistics, logical analysis and law was not forgotten. 
Indian scholarship was also in one way in advance of 
western scholarship of the day. The discipline of the 
study of metaphysics and the comparative freedom from 
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religious and theological bias permitted Indian scholars 
a greater initiative in logic, legal lore and philology 
than was the case with most of their western compeers. 

The first great contribution of Orientology in the 
field of human knowledge was the development of 
linguistics as a distinct science. It has been said that 
the English translation of Sakuntala took the western 
world by storm and was the starting point of the study 
of Sanskrit philology. The systematic analysis of 
language had been carried to a higher level by Indians 
than perhaps by any other people of ancient days. 
Greek grammar tended to be logical, philosophical and 
syntactical but the Indian study of language was more 
analytical. It was the Indian method of analysis and 
comparison that revolutionised western conception of 
linguistics and led to the rise of the science of 
comparative philology. 

It is gratifying to remember that in this development 
also, Indian scholars played an important role. Sir 
William Jones became conscious of the importance of 
the linguistic technique of Sanskrit mainly through his. 
collaboration with Radhakanta Sarman and Indian scholars 
like him. Burnouf’s discovery of the kinship between 
Sanskrit and old Iranian was made possible by a 
Sanskrit version of the Avesta compiled by an Indian 
scholar named Neriosengh. Scholars from Ceylon 
rendered Burnouf material assistance in discovering the 
_ affiliation between Pali and Sanskrit. The first grammar 
of Hindi and affiliated languages prepared by the 
Russian scholar Lebedeff bears unmistakable traces of 
the help he received from Pandit Goloknath Das. It 
was the collaboration of men like Mir Amman of 
Delhi that made it possible for Gilchrist to undertake 
his pioneer work in Hindustani and Urdu linguistics. 
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It was not long before Indian scholars started to 
make their own original contribution to this new field. 
Ram Mohan Roy, often described as the father of 
modern India, was a pioneer also in this field. His 
Gaudiya Vyakarana was perhaps the first grammar of a 
modern Indian language prepared on scientific lines. 
Twenty years later followed a more ambitious enterprise in 
the compilation by Radhakanta Dev and a host of Sanskrit 
scholars of Sabda-kalpa-druma, a comprehensive Sanskrit 
dictionary based on historical principles. The appearance 
of later lexicons has not in any way detracted from 
the importance and utility of this stupendous work. 
Mention must also be made of the work of Bhandarkar 
whose Wilson Philological lectures gave perhaps for the 
first time a clear exposition of the development of 
modern Indian languages from old Indo-Aryan. This 
tradition of scholarship has not only continued but 
extended to cover the Dravidian languages and we have 
today a number of distinguished scholars in all fields 
of Indian linguistics. 

A second area in which oriental studies made a 
great contribution has been in raising the standards 
of textual criticism of old classics. Textual criticism 
had reached a very high level in ancient India and 
also among the Arab scholars of the middle ages. In 
fact, one might say that the scientific study of texts 
is something which Europe learnt from the scholars of 
Asia. When Ram Mohan Roy used principles of 
historical and scientific criticism in the interpretation 
of Sanskrit texts, he was in one sense following a long 
standing tradition of Indian scholarship, but in another 
sense, he was blazing a new trail for a new generation 
of scholars trained in western science. The method 
was soon applied to the study of more and more 
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Persian and Arabic books. Collaboration between eastern 
and western scholars was responsible for the publication 
of standard texts of basic literary and religious works 
in all the classical languages of India. In some of the 
early publications of the Asiatic Society, European 
scholars like Sprenger had to seek the assistance of 
celebrated Indo-Arabic scholars like Said-uddin Khan 
and Basiruddin. Some of these Indian scholars won 
fame not only as editors of texts but also as pioneers 
in a new field of Indian history. Their work revealed 
new and original sources of Indian history and has 
provided indispensable material for a first-hand account 
of India during the middle ages. 

Oriental scholarship is also mainly responsible for 
developing a new and hitherto unknown department 
of human knowledge. Disputations among the upholders 
of different religions have been known from’ the earliest 
times but an attempt to study systematically the tenets. 
of different faiths is a comparatively recent phenomenon. 
Scholars like Al-Beruni had dealt with comparative 
religion and Akbar extended his royal patronage to the 
religious discourses at Fatehpur Sikri which may well 
be regarded as the precursor of the study of comparative 
religion in the modern sense. Dara Shuko who 
translated the Upanishads into Persian almost exactly 
303 years ago may also be regarded as a pioneer in 
this field. He was followed after more than a century 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy whose knowledge of languages 
like Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Greek and Hebrew 
enabled him to study the religious and philosophical 
treatises in these languages from a comparative point 
of view. He was able to interpret Hindu religions 
and metaphysical texts in the light of his knowledge 
of other religions. His masterly exposition of Hindu 
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philosophy and religion took the western world by 
storm. The comparative method which he used in 
exegetical matters has since been increasingly adopted 
by western scholars and has led to the development 
of a new science of comparative religion. 

The use of the comparative method was not however 
confined to the study of religious texts alone. It was 
soon applied to the field of anthropology and led 
Frazer to introduce a system of parallelism in _ his 
interpretation of the history, politics and economics of 
different societies. One may indeed say that it was 
the extension of the comparative method which first 
made anthropology a subject of absorbing interest to 
scholars in many fields. Today, the emphasis of 
anthropologists may have shifted from parallelism but 
the utility of the comparative method still remains and 
has been extended to new fields. In recent studies in 
archaeology, the use of the comparative method has 
led to interesting discoveries of the contacts which once 
existed between the Sumerian and the MHarappan 
civilization. 

Orientology has also made a great impact on the 
development of the historical method in the western 
world. When the British first arrived in India, they 
met here an Islamic historiography that was free from 
the limitations imposed by the Christian hagiographic 
pattern. It is true that the Muslim historians did not 
try to explain the evolution of society or interpret 
movements of historical forces but they maintained a 
high standard of accuracy and conscientiousness in their 
treatment of their sources and the evidence. Muslim 
historiography may have suffered from undue concentration 
on personalities, military incidents and court cabals but 
this defect was not confined to Indian historians alone. 
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Till perhaps the time of Marx, European historians 
were equally dominated by the idea of history as a 
pageant in which events occurred as a result of intrigues 
and ambitions of kings, generals and politicians. Mirza 
Abu Talib was perhaps the first Indian scholar who 
understood the significance of socio-economic factors as 
the moulding forces of history. Another serious effort 
at historical interpretation from the socio-economic angle 
was made by Ram Mohan Roy when he wrote his 
“Exposition of the Practical Operation of the Judicial 
and Revenue Systems of India and of the general 
conditions of its inhabitants” in 1832. Sir Syed Ahmed’s 
account of the causes of the Indian revolt of 1857 
was based on an acute and sound analysis of the 
socio-economic factors and gave a new turn to Muslim 
historiography. Indian scholarship may thus _ take 
legitimate pride in the fact that it had anticipated by 
decades if not a century the economic interpretation of 
history on which Marx’s chief claim to fame rests. 

I must not however go on adding to the list of 
subjects in which collaboration between east and west 
has led to fresh developments of human _ thought. 
Throughout history, such contacts between different 
civilizations and disciplines have led to the most 
remarkable advances in human knowledge. In fact it 
would have been surprising if it had been otherwise 
but the time has now come when orientology must no 
longer remain the exclusive possession of a_ privileged 
few. In the field of science, we do not keep separate 
the distinct contributions of the eastern and the western 
world. In the field of philosophy, literature, language 
and history we must gradually adopt the same universal 
approach and look at the unfoldment of human 
civilization as a unified and organic process. If we 
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survey knowledge from this point of view, Indian 
philosophy must be recognised as an integral part of 
world philosophy and be the subject for study for 
everyone who claims to be a student of philosophy 
and not merely the interest of a handful of specialists 
in Indology. Similarly, Indian history must be regarded 
as a chapter in the history of man and no one in 
any part of the world should be regarded as fully 
educated if he is ignorant of the remarkable develop- 
ments which took place in this part of the world. 
Study of Orientology as a discipline has rendered great 
service in the past in drawing attention to the remarkable 
contribution made to the development of human thought 
by people in the oriental countries but the main 
purpose of such studies will be defeated unless they now 
become a part of the general pattern of human education 
and knowledge in a world which today is becoming 
increasingly unified through the impact of science and 
technology.* 


*From the Inaugural address to the 20th session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Bhubaneswar (Orissa) in October 1959. 
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THE CULTURE OF INDIA 
By 
Dr. Sunit1 Kumar CHATTERJI 


Tue culture of India is a great complex, perhaps in 
its roots and its implications the greatest complex of 
its kind in the world. And in its complexity it is like 
life itself. It is vast as Nature herself, Nature as she 
has been manifested in the minor continent of India. In its 
all-inclusiveness, it may be compared to a tropical forest. 

~ The geographical boundaries of India (I use India to 
mean the geographical and cultural entity that has always 
been so known since ancient Greek times, including both 
the States of India and Pakistan) make the country 
rather like a pocket, where whatever ethnic stocks arrive, 
stay on to attain a complete development, participating 
in the life already existing in the country and enriching 
it with new elements and contributions. 

According to the most recent pronouncement of 
authorities in the matter, six distinct racial groups with 
their separate speeches belonging to four speech-families 
have co-mingled in blood and culture to give rise to 
the people of India and to ‘the characterized culture or 
civilization of India. The process began at least five 
thousand years ago, and was accomplished some two 
thousand years ago, but it continued for some centuries 
more to function and to spread and consolidate the 
completed culture over the whole of India and ‘over 
what have been called the lands of Greater India, in 
South-Eastern Asia and in Central Asia. 
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After 700 A.D., and particularly after 1200 A.D., 
it came in contact with Islam—first the Islam of the 
Arab in Sindh, and afterwards the Islam of the Turk 
and the Persian in the Punjab. These brought about 
a profound change in the fortunes of this culture. In 
the 16th-17th centuries, Modern European and Christian 
Influences touched the fringe of Indian culture in some 
coastal areas when the Portuguese established themselves. 
in Goa and in a few other seaport towns, in Western 
India as well as in Bengal. But Portuguese influences 
were not deep enough, and the real contact with European 
culture started after the English became the masters of 
Bengal in 1757 and subsequently established their empire 
over the whole of India. 

Indian culture in its broadest connotation would 
include all that has been achieved in the domain of 
thought and the good life by the people of India, as 
a whole or in groups, ever since the foundations of a 
common life, common traditions, common way of thinking 
and a common attitude were laid by the most important 
component elements of the Indian people (the Austric,. 
the Dravidian and the Aryan speaking groups), beginning 
to form in the Upper Gangetic Plains a single people 
with a single Aryan speech. The culture that took 
shape in this way round the beginning of the first 
millennium B.C. took another five hundred years to be 
fully characterized, and a further five hundred years 
to expand from the Ganges Valley to the whole of 


India. 


THREE EXPRESSIONS 


At the beginning of the Christian era, and it may 
be even a few centuries earlier, we have a Pan-Indian 
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culture fully established. This culture has been, for want 
of a better term, described as Ancient Indian, or Ancient 
Hindu, with its three important philosophical and religious 
expressions, viz, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. It 
was not the creation of a single section only of the 
Indian people. It was not an Aryan culture, to start 
with, which was imposed by a superior civilized, white 
Aryan or Indo-European-speaking people upon backward 
or savage, dark-skinned, non-Aryan aboriginals, as it 
was at one time fondly believed. It was in fact the 
joint creation of the Aryan and non-Aryan—elements 
were contributed by all, which were combined into one 
single type. 

Ideas like Samsara or transmigration and Karma or 
a man’s actions determining his fate, the mysticism of 
Yoga with its special discipline and practices, the doctrine 
of Bhakti or devotion to God—all these developed in 
an atmosphere of co-operation between Aryan and non- 
Aryan. And those who built up the structure of Hindu 
philosophy in its various schools, the Brahmans and 
others of North India (of mixed origin themselves) 
profited by the diversity of point of view presented by the 
different racial elements. 

The theory of caste stressed division of mankind 
according to their qualities or character (guna) and their 
avocations (karma), and not according to race (a Brahman 
so born was no Brahman unless he went through certain 
ceremonies, and certain other ceremonies also exalted 
people to a higher position). 

Apart from certain material and intellectual contribu- 
tions made by India to the sum total of Human culture 
(these contributions have been accepted and now form 
permanent parts of the human heritage), the significant 
contributions of Indian civilization by which India can 
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still serve humanity lies in her philosophy and her attitude 
to life, in seeking to model human relations on certain 
spiritual bases. 
‘*He who sees all creatures in himself, 
And himself in all creatures—then he does not 
dislike or hate (anybody).” 
—I$a-Upanisad. 
Being after all a human production or creation, 
Indian civilization cannot claim to be the sole 
repository of any particular idea or set of ideas, 
or behaviour or sets of behaviours, which are not found 
elsewhere among other civilizations. The greatest things 
thought or said or done by people in India have also 
their echoes or counterparts in other lands among 


other peoples. 


HARMONY OF CONTRASTS 


It is in the emphasis that India has given to certain 
ideas and behaviours, in the manner in which certain 
lessons have been sought to be imparted for the realization 
of the good life, that the special character of Indian cultures 
lies. Sanskrit literature and its ancillary literatures in 
the ancient and modern provincial languages of India 
give an expression to these ideas and the lessons, in 
part or in totality. The cultural unity of India with 
all its diverse elements is the result of the implicit 
acceptance of the ideology of Sanskrit literature at its 
highest and most universal. 

The cultural history of the various peoples in India 
in ancient and mediaeval times is the progressive 
Sanskritization of these, and this Sanskritization is still 
proceeding. Sufi ideas (the higher spiritual thought and 
mystic experience of Islam, based on elements of love 
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and beauty and certain deeper philosophical speculations 
from Greek Neo-Platonic philosophy and the Indian 
Vedanta) have supplied a common platform for Indianism 
and Islam; and the inherent Hellenism or Europeanism 
of Christianity has made an understanding between Indian 
thought and culture and Christian culture feasible. 

The character of Indian culture may be expressed 
by one phrase: Acceptance of Unity in Diversity, or 
a Harmony of Contrasts. 

This sense of Unity and Harmony, which represents 
the most specific humanistic and human value of Indian 
culture, has as its basis the following : 

1. A sense of Unity of all life and being as the 
expression of an Unseen Reality. This Unseen Reality 
is both immanent and transcendent. It embraces life 
and the universe (which are unending through aeons) 
and is the Divine Spirit (Paramatman), or Energy (Sakti) 
or Order (Rta) working through them. 

2. A Desire for Synthesis, to combine apparently 
disconnected or discordant fragments in life as well 
as experience in their proper place as an_ Essential 
Unity. 

3. An Urge to realize this Ultimate Reality in its 
essential Unity in life through the path of knowledge, 
or work, or grace. 

4. A rigid adherence to Intellect or Intelligence 
is sought to be harmonized in the higher plane with 
the Emotions. 

5. A Recognition of the Sufferings and Sorrows of 
life with an attempt to go to the Root Causes to remove 
these sufferings and sorrows, by creating an Understanding 
through knowledge or faith or both. ; 

6. A Feeling for the Sacredness of All Life which 
finds its outlet in the negative doctrine of Ahimsa or 
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Non-injury and the positive one of Karuna or Sense of 
Pity and Maiiri or Active Charity. 

7. A great Tolerance for all other beliefs, experiences 
and points of view. Indian Culture in its broad and 
universal aspect, as distinguished from the narrow sectarian 
points of view, recognizes that the Ultimate Reality 
manifests itself in various forms, and that Truth is 
approachable by diverse paths, and as such does not insist 
upon or inculcate a particular creed which must be 
accepted by all. It believes that man can attain to 
the summun bonum in life through the best that is available 
in his environment followed in a spirit of sincerity and 
charity. The Ultimate Truth does not pin itself down 
to the experiences or opinions of any single individual, 
but it is expressed in the experiences of the sum total 


of humanity. 


BASIC IDEAS 


Looked at from the point of view of man in his 
striving to know the truth and to do the good, the three 
basic ideas of Indian Culture can be summarized in the 
words—Samanvaya or Synthesis, Satya-jijnasa or Desire to 
know the Truth, and Ahimsa or Non-injury. 

Paradoxically enough, the great weakness of Indian 
culture lies in what is its greatest strength—its all- 
inclusiveness frequently conduces to absence of zeal or 
conviction, and tends to make people prone to compromise 
and to yield. Those who follow a narrower and a more 
circumscribed path are found to be stronger and better 
disciplined in struggle, frequently aggressive struggle. 

The Indian may be taught to treat the path of the 
Gods in cultivating a frame of mind au-dessus de la 
melee; but unless he has braced himself with the manly 
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doctrine of the Bhagavad-Gita to fight for the good, it 
takes a good deal of suffering and sacrifice for him 
before he can _ stiffen himself into resistance. As a 
philosophy it is certainly on a higher plane, but as a 
practical doctrine it has its disadvantages. Yet the 
compromise between the highest thought and practical 
application was arrived at and consciously inculcated in 
Indian life. But thought rather than elan in action marks 
the characteristic Indian effort. 

With this wide sweep seeking to embrace all, this 
sense of understanding and sympathy, this acceptance 
of the position that “diversity of thought is a part of 
the scheme of things and is quite in keeping with the 
scheme of Nature in other directions”, it is no wonder 
that Indian Culture should be able to leaven the thoughts 
and views of other peoples who came to know it and 
did not dismiss it with impatience but sought to understand 
what it had to say and to give. 

For the greater part of a millennium, Indian culture 
and thought formed the guiding spirit in the intellectual 
and spiritual aspirations of the greater part of Asia—in 
what have been well called the lands of Greater India— 
Ceylon, which culturally is but a projection of India ; 
Burma; the lands of Indo-China—particularly Siam, 
Cambodia and Champa or Old Cochin China ; and the 
island of Indonesia ; besides ancient Eastern Iran, Central 
Asia, and Tibet. 

The sister-civilization of China (supplying, with 
Indianism and Islam, one of the three mainsprings of 
civilization in Asia) also received its full share of the 
Indian spirit through Buddhism, and passed it on to 
Korea and Japan and to Giao-Chi or Viet-Nam. Tibet 
developed the elements it received of Indian culture in 
her own way, and passed it on to Mongolia. 
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The question of the influence of Indianism on the 
Hellenic World is problematical, as Indianism was. 
developing contemporaneously with Hellenism. From the 
days of Alexander the Great, the Indian gymnosophists 
or recluses impressed the Greek mind, and there is 
evidence of contact between Greek thought and Indian 
thought from at least the 5th century B.C., and particularly 
in the 3rd century B.C—earlier contacts are not proved 
(e.g., the indebtedness of Pythagoras and the earlier 
Greek philosophers to Indianism). India was indebted 
to Greece for an advance in astronomical knowledge,,. 
although the helio-centric theory of the planetary world 
was her own discovery. 

When the intellectual centre of Islam at Baghdad 
became a great clearing house of science and thought 
and material or technical advancement through the 
Arabic language, India made substantial contributions. 
in mathematics and astronomy, in medicine, in certain 
arts and crafts, and in the spheres of mental and spiritual 
culture also—in literature (the beast fable with a moral 
and the marvellous and romantic tale, which found a 
place in world literature through the popularity in the 
European world of versions based on Arabic), and in 


mysticism. 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Indianism has now entered a new phase, a force 
in “the development of universal civilization and of man’s. 
humanistic conceptions’. Contact with the European 
mind at the beginning of the last century quickened 
the Indian intellect and brought about a renaissance of 
the Indian spirit. The scientific curiosity of the West 
established Oriental Studies as intellectual disciplines 
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beside the study of the Classical Humanities, and the 
attempt at a just estimate of the Indian contribution 
to human culture on the part of European savants 
filled Indian scholars with a spirit of emulation in 
understanding and appraising the bases of their own 
civilization. Sir William Jones, the illustrious founder 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, was thus a 
great benefactor not only for Indians but for the whole 
of humanity. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the first to take his 
stand as a modern and cosmopolitan Indian who offered 
to the world the Upanishads as India’s great contribution. 
Ramkrishna Paramahamsa underlined the universality of 
Hindu religious thought and ideals, and his disciple 
Swami Vivekananda by his first public proclamation 
before the West at the Congress of Religions in Chicago 
in 1893 inaugurated a movement for the understanding 
and wider application in practical life of the Indian 
Vedanta philosophy. 

Other great personalities came up before the interna- 
tional forum as harmonizers between the spirit of man 
and its expression through Indianism—Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Radhakrishnan, among 
others. 

Rabindranath’s internationalism, which he considered 
as the best expression of Indianism, and his sense of 
perception of the Ultimate Reality through Nature and 
Life, so beautifully expressed in his poetry, have been 
accepted and appreciated by the cultural elite all over 
the world. 

Radhakrishnan’s insistence on the idealistic aspect of 
life as set forth by Indian thought has also been 
received with growing conviction by men of thought 
everywhere. And Gandhiji’s doctrine of Non-violence 
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(Ahimsa) and Holding Fast to Truth (Satyagraha) is looked 
upon with increasing interest by thinkers of the present-day. 

In England, in America, on the Continent (in 
Germany, in Scandinavia, in Holland, and in France, 
as well as elsewhere), the leaven of Indianism appears 
to be at work, slowly and imperceptibly, through transla- 
tions of capital works of Indian thought and culture and 
through ancillary literature of various kinds. 

The internationalism or cosmopolitanism of India is. 
something which suggests her entire personality. And 
at the present day, the message of India as expressed 
in the philosophy of the Vedanta and in the imaginative 
and emotional rationalism of Hinduism with regard to 
the tundamental basis of existence, is bringing something 
which—judging from current trends in thought and 
culture in Europe and America—both the heart and the 
intellect of Modern Man everywhere is craving for.* 


*Courtesy “Courier”. 
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Prof. Humayun Kabir and Shrimati Shanti Kabir 
receive overseas students studying in India 
(See ICCR News) 


Above—An Egyptian student’ 
and his wife 


Below—Shrimati Kabir with some women students 
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BUDDHISM IN INDIA AND ABROAD 
By 
Dr: P. C. Baccu 


BuppuIsM met only with a limited success in the beginning. 
During the first and second centuries after the Buddha it 
could hardly be distinguished from the other ascetic move- 
ments in the country. It was, evidently, in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. that Buddhism emerged as a distinct religion with 
great potentialities for expansion. ASoka lifted it to the 
status of a world religion. Surging through the frontiers 


of human minds Buddhism travelled far and established 
itself in distant lands. Tibet, Turkistan, China, Korea, 
Japan, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and the Malaya Peninsula 
came under its sway. 

Asoka’s patronage was instrumental in the spread of 
Buddhism. It was his genius which helped in the building 
of Buddhism as a world religion. In his inscriptions he 
claims to have sent missionaries to Greeks in Syria, to 
Egypt and Cyrenaica and to Macedonia. Missionaries 
had also been sent to Chola, Keralaputra, Satyaputra and 
Ceylon. Tradition adds he sent missionaries also to Nepal, 
Kashmir and Suvarnabhumi (South-East Asia). These 
missionaries, sent for the. propagation of Buddhism, 
achieved great success both inside and outside the country. 
To this the epigraphic records and Buddhist monuments 
of post-Agokan times bear testimony. And if today, from 
Kandy in Ceylon to Kamakura in Japan, the tranquil 
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face of Gautama bids men be gentle to one another and 
love peace, it is because a dreamer—perhaps a saint—once 
held the throne of India. 

The rapid expansion of Buddhism resulted in the rise 
of a number of Buddhist sects, not due so much to doctrinal 
differences as to geographical factors at a time when 
communication was a difficult problem. These sects 
disappeared later and merged with the others within a 
short time when two dominant forms emerged. In Ceylon 
and Southern India the Hinayana form flourished, which 

worshipped Buddha as a teacher, not God. The Mahayana 
_ Buddhism had a popular bias. Adapted to meet the 
speculative demands of the human mind and suit the needs 
of Kushans, Tartars and Mongols, less civilized tribes 
who had settled in India, the Mahayana school announced 
the divinity of Buddha and surrounded him with angels 
and saints. China, Japan, Tibet, and Mongolia took to 
this form of Buddhism. 

Under the Sungas Buddhism lost official patronage, 
Pusyamitra Sufga even persecuted Buddhists. But thanks 
to popular support, great progress was made by Buddhism 
_ during the Sunga-Kanva period. The Bharhut stupa, 
Karla caves and the Sanchi stupa belong to this period. 
Inc. Ist cent. B.C. Buddhism developed from a monastic 
religion into a popular one. It became a theistic religion 
with the Buddha and his relics as cult objects. It was 
in this period that Buddhism was adopted by the Greeks 
in North India. King Menander was a great champion 
of the faith. Moggaliputta Tissa selected a Greek elder, 
Dharma-raksita, for missionary work. The latter was 
sent to the west where he successfully preached the law 
of Buddha and converted thousands of people, including 
women and nobles. The Greeks in India were responsible 
for evolving a new style of Buddhist art, usually known as. 
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Indo-Greek, which flourished mostly in the Punjab and 
North-Western India. 

Kanishka’s reign is a landmark in the history of 
Buddhism. Tradition not only represents him as a great 
patron of the religion but also associates him with a galaxy 
of Buddhist masters who shaped Buddhism in later 
times. The new form of Buddhism, the Mahayana, of 
far-reaching consequences, came to be evolved at this 
time (c. A.D. Ist cent.). 

With the advent of the Gupta Dynasty in A.D. 
4th cent. Buddhism received a new impetus. Although 
the Gupta emperors were Vaishnava adherents of the 
Brahmanical faith, they were sympathetic towards the cause 
of Buddhism. The Chinese pilgrims who visited India 
during this period speak of the flourishing condition of 
Buddhism. Buddhist art with its relics at Mathura, 
Sarnath, Nalanda, Ajanta, Bagh and Dhanyakataka 
(i.e. Amaravati) also eloquently speak of the prosperity 
that Buddhism enjoyed in the Gupta period. 

We have a number of records from the middle of the 
7th century giving a clear picture of Buddhism in India. 
Emperor Harsa-vardhana in his later years became a 
follower of Mahayana Buddhism. In the west Vallabhi 
became a Buddhist centre under the rulers of the Maitraka 
dynasty. 

The century that followed Harsa’s rule saw a state of 
anarchy, unfavourable for the growth of a monastic religion 
like Buddhism which depended so much on patronage 
of the rulers. Buddhism still lingered in Kashmir, Swat 
Valley, Vallabhi and other places in the north but its 
condition was far from satisfactory. 

While Buddhism was slowly disappearing from other 
parts of India, it experienced a great revival in eastern 
India under the Palas. Nalanda dominated the whole 
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Buddhist world for nearly three centuries from the 
6th to the 9th. New institutions founded under the 
Palas at Jagaddala, Vikramapuri (Vikramasila) and 
Odantapuri acquired great importance and almost mono- 
polised the commerce in Buddhist culture from the 9th 
to the 12th centuries. 

The cause of the decline of Buddhism in India 
has been supposed by some historians to be persecution. 
There is, however, no real evidence for this. An 
examination of the latest Buddhist works makes it clear 
that the system gradually approximated to the surrounding 
Hinduism. The Buddhas were multiplied and divinised. 
Bodhisattvas were exalted and worshipped as the givers 
of merit and female consorts were attributed to them, 
so that they became indistinguishable, except in name, 
from the manifestations of Hindu divinities. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF MYSTICISM TO 
RELIGIOUS SYNTHESIS 


By 


Dr. Jacques DE MARQUETTE 


Inp1a has blessed the world, all through the ages, with 
a number of illustrious spiritual heroes who, without 
deviating from the main traditional lines of Sanatana 
Dharma (Eternal Religion), have inspired humanity with 
the most sublime visions of the divine and have opened 
up new vistas of spiritual realization. They have scaled 
the highest peaks of insight, and their messages, springing 
directly from the inmost depths of communion with the 
source of all life, bear the impress of eternity and 
universality. This is an immense contribution of the 
highest value to the development of man’s spiritual 
approach to Reality and to religious synthesis. 

To many Indians, this synthesis, for achieving 
which so many earnest religious minds of the West 
are striving, is an accomplished fact; and in Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, we find the 
latest as well as the greatest exponents of religious 
synthesis. The Hindu tradition has always lent a wide 
latitude to all sincere expressions of the religious quest. 
This factor emboldens me to present my views here,. 
though my approach to the problem of religious synthesis 
is basically different on account of my western upbringing 
and education. 
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SCOPE OF INTELLECT 


To a student of religious history, it is clear that 
efforts based merely on the intellect are not enough for 
achieving religious synthesis. Intellectual understanding 
by itself does not enable one to overcome the narrow 
loyalties to one’s own doctrines and dogmas, which are 
deeply entrenched in the mind. What is the precise 
scope of the intellect? The intellect is an instrument 
of analysis, division and definition. Definition means 
circumscription. An accurate definition, making for 
clarity of understanding, rests essentially on a sharp 
insistence on the precise limitations of a given notion. 
This is achieved by an implicit perception of the way 
in which it is opposed to that which is different from 
it. This is the old Hindu concept of the dvandva, the 
pair of opposites, which is present in every perception. 
Without the experience of darkness, we cannot perceive 
light. Without sorrow, we cannot know happiness. 
Without fear and suffering, we are not able to appreciate 
uninterrupted bliss. 

Therefore intellectual processes are incapable of 
helping men attain a’ grasp of the essential realities in 
life. These essential realities are steeped in the fundamen- 
tal unity of life and escape the dissecting activities of 
the empirical mind. After Kant and Renouvier, Bergson 
completed the criticism of empirical reason, showing 
that the intelligence can bear upon only those aspects 
of the universe which are already past, that is to say, 
that the conscious subject, at the moment he is observing 
an aspect of the universe, is already immersed in new 
relations with cosmic realities. Thus, his intellectual 
reasoning is always in the nature of the experience of 
the man looking at the landscape from the interior of 
a fast moving train. 
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NATURE OF MYSTICISM 


Mysticism alone can be the essential and vital 
common ground for spiritual collaboration between 
different faiths, At first sight, this seems rather prepos- 
terous. In its essence mystic experience is absolutely 
individual and personal. Not only can it not be imparted 
to others, but it is also impossible to give any satisfactory 
account of it, so that its value could be understood by 
all. It is completely ineffable. How, then, would so 
individual a factor as mysticism become an effective 
means of universal conciliation ? 

In India, there is a vast literature dealing with 
different aspects of mystic experience which are described 
in the traditional cosmogonies as well as systems of 
psychology. On the whole, the findings of western 
science are largely in agreement with those views. Yet, 
as seekers after unassailable truths and to determine 
our attitude towards life, we can accept traditional 
teachings only if they are compatible with experience 
and the reasonable conclusions to be derived from it. 
Therefore we have to examine what Bergson called ‘the 
immediate data of experience’. 

Here an allusion may be made to the fundamental 
classification made by Hindu tradition in the description 
of spiritual experience, which throws a great light on our 
problem. According to Vedic tradition, there are three 
degress in spiritual experience. The lowest one is sthula- 
dhyana, in which visions of deities, or of other figured 
entities are perceived, or voices giving definite messages. 
are heard. Then, on a higher rung, comes tejo-dhyana,. 
in which figures and persons disappear and the seer 
only beholds various and fleeting lights and colours, or 
hears great musical strains. Then in the supreme stage 
of sitksma-dhyana, there remains only the sense, or rather 
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experience, of contact with, and merging in, a tremendous — 
Reality, whose quality, intensity and absolute being 
completely surpass any other human experience. The 
testimonies of all other great schools of mysticism 
corroborate this view, so that it can be held to provide 
an acceptable working hypothesis for our object, all the 
more so since it is also in line with the finding of 
psychological analysis. 

Our individual consciousness is primarily constituted 
by our memories, those residues of our former contacts. 
with life. The accumulation of memories constitutes 
what we usually consider our self. Today, I feel funda- 
mentally the same being as I was yesterday. Yet, 
because of the incidence of our current experience on 
what psychologists call the apperceptive mass, the sum 
- total of all our experiences, with which we meet events 
and beings and interpret their nature and value, we 
must be different. Each day, brings its harvest of fresh 
experience and knowledge, thus adding one step to the 
ladder from the top of which we look at life. Still, 
fundamentally, I am the same being as I was yesterday, the 
same centre of correlation with the universe. 

However, there is this great fact that all my connection 
with the universe, or with the images, sounds, and 
impacts that I receive from it, are interpreted by me 
in terms of my understanding and interpretation of 
previous experiences. But the mystic experience being 
of an entirely different order from that of the experiences 
coming from our senses, how are we to interpret it? Let 
us see what its main aspects can contribute to our under- 
standing of the problem, and to the discovery of an element 
of co-ordination and concord between all the devoted men 
who are striving not only towards peace, but also towards 
mutual co-operation and spiritual progress of mankind. 
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UNIVERSALITY OF MYSTICISM 


The first lesson of the comparative study of mysticism 
is that it is universal. There have been mystics with 
remarkable experiences in all countries and in all ages. 
We find great seers in the Vedic times in India, in 
ancient Egypt, in Greece, and amongst the Siberian 
tribes, the Eskimoes, and the South Sea Islanders, both 
Maoris and Melanesians. Even among these last, who 
are often of a very low order of development, some 
traces of mysticism are found. Thus we see that, in all 
times and in all climes, the souls of men have been able 
to achieve some sort of experience of contact with a 
transcendent and all-embracing Reality. 

Mystic experiences are a universal fact. It can be 
inferred from this that all men are endowed with the 
faculty of sensing relationships with aspects of the cosmos 
not perceptible to our physical senses. It seems that 
the failure of most men to, register the impact of spiritual 
presences or realities is due not to the absence of an 
appropriate faculty, but to the many detrimental physical 
and intellectual habits which, in our present-day civiliza- 
tion, impede the normal development of the spiritual 
faculties of man. This is the first great message of 
mysticism. As Saint Theresa said, ‘God calls all men 
to His grace’. 

The next great message of universal mysticism is that, 
under the generic name of spiritual experiences, many 
different relations of human consciousness with transcen- 
dent realities are included. According to the judgment 
of the greatest seers of the West as well as of the East, 
mystic experiences are of three progressive aspects. In 
this, the saints of the West fully corroborate the 
teachings of Hinduism, though there is a great variety 
in their appraisal of the inherent quality of those different 
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forms. Saint Ignatius highly endorsed the quest and 
beholding of divine images, especially those related to 
the crucifixion of Jesus. On the other, hand, Saint John 
of the Cross, with many other great doctors of the 
Church, formally condemned any complacency in the 
beholding of such images, going so far as to declare 
them to be impediments on the way to higher aspects 
of communion, and even suggesting, in some cases, that 
they might be caused by evil forces trying to prevent 
the spiritual progress of devotees. 


SCIENCE SUPPORTS ANCIENT DOCTRINE 


This radical rejection and condemnation of visions 
of persons and of objects, however glorified they may 
be, is of the greatest importance both to our purpose 
and for the general understanding of man’s nature and 
destiny. It is in keeping with the traditional Hindu 
doctrine that all objects of the universe really belong 
to Maha-maya, the universal illusion. This ancient 
doctrine has received the uncompromising endorsement 
of modern psychology, itself backed by the latest develop- 
ments of physics. It is now absolutely proved that all 
the images we perceive are complete constructions of 
our senses under the impact of vibrations emerging 
from the unknown ‘quid’, the mysterious entity consti- 
tuting the essence of objects, their noumenon, out of 
which radiate the vibrations which bring the images to 
the notice of our senses. It is a well-known fact for 
scientists and psychologists that without eyes to perceive 
them there are no colours in the universe, nor are there 
sounds without ears to engender their perception by 
human minds. 

Plato, with his profound genius, had already stated 
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that the universal Reality had no colour, no sound, no 
temperature, no texture, but that it could be appre- 
hended by the rational soul of man. Today, this view 
is accepted as fully endorsed by scientific research. We 
know now that the universe of which we are conscious, 


and in which we think we live, is entirely of our | 


own creation. 
As Whitehead so aptly intimated, poets, instead of 


chanting the beauty of the rose or of the nightingale’s 
song, should address their praise to themselves; for, in 
reality, it is they who create the beauties they see in 
the rose or in the bird’s song. 

Whereas psychology shows that sensory experiences 
owe their aspects to the nature and faculties of our 
senses, and are really created by these, physics, in its 
turn, teaches that all material physical bodies are consti- 
tuted by the motions of imperceptible electrons forming 
only a negligible part of what we take to be dense and 


solid bodies. 


DEGREES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


This new development of the modern approach to 
the reality of the universe is of momentous importance, 
for it provides the most potent element of synthesis 
between the East and the West, and between the religious 
traditions of mankind and the findings of experimental 
science. It completely corroborates the mystic concept 
of a hierarchy of conscious experiences, in which we 
find that the more figured and definite perceptions are 
also the more remote from the inner reality of objects, 
thus being really veils which hide the naked truth of 


Reality from our inner vision. 
To begin with, it completely endorses the classification 
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made by Hinduism of three degrees of human conscious- 
ness: jdagrat, waking consciousness, in which we are 
entirely subjected to the impositions of sensory illusions ; 
svapna, dream state, in which we create the images we 
perceive ; and susupti, deep slumber, without any dreams, 
in which our mind is at its closest with cosmic Reality. 

The only differences of this view with western 
thought are that it would tend to place in the same 
category all images, whether created in waking conscious- 
ness or in dream conditions, and also to differentiate 
between the rational, imageless construction in the mind 
of scientists, moving in the abstract realm of laws, and 
the ‘dark night of the soul’ of great mystics, in which 
any form of consciousness whatsoever is obliterated by 
the fusion of the conscious subject in the _ infinite, 
characterless Reality. 


DISSIMILARITY IN MYSTIC REVELATIONS EXPLAINED 


One of the problems of mysticism is that of the 
origin of the transcendent visions of seers. Why do 
they perceive in their highest phases of enthusiasm 
images of divine entities assuming physical form like that 
of Jesus, or of Krsna with the gopis, or of a paradigmatic 
Buddha, when we know that even physical bodies of 
men, in their outer aspects and characters, are the 
products, of what Christian theology calls the imaginative 
faculty of the soul—its power to create abstract forms 
which assume physical likeness in the minds of men ? 

This problem is another aspect of the mechanism 
of the creation of values in the human mind. Our 
becoming aware of the character of objects surrounding 
us is really the formation in our mind of a judgment 
of their nature, through which we know that this wall 
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is not a horse, nor this table a book. We know this, 
because we have developed through our former experiences 
the generic ideas of the objects with which we are 
familiar, and we judge the nature of all the objects 
with which we come in contact by placing them in the 
family of similar previous perceptions. 

This is the explanation of the only dissimilarity 
between the experiences of the mystics of the various 
religions. When they describe the holy figures they 
have contacted, they endow them with the aspects of 
their familiar religious images, in particular with those 
of their favourite deity. Thus, a Hindu bhakta will see 
Visnu, or Siva, or Durga, whereas a Christian will see 
Jesus, or the Virgin Mary. A Buddhist may see one 
of the great Buddhas, and a Muslim might see a houri 
from the paradise of Mohammed. This is due to the 
fact that, whereas the highest aspects of vision and 
illumination are completely formless, men, not finding 
in language expressions suitable to the description of 
these lofty experiences, are naturally and _ irresistibly, 
although unconsciously, driven to employ the highest 
forms they know. This is a literal verification of Voltaire’s 
famous bon mot: ‘If God created man in His image, 
the latter fully paid Him back in kind’. We are in 
a position to see clearly that, far from being a confirmation 
of the actual existence of anthropomorphic deities, the 
appearances of holy figures in visions to the various 
saints and their respective followers are only variegated 
instances of the universal working of man’s mind. 

In the light of comparative mysticism any revelation, 
however respected and respectable, is a human effort 
to throw, as the name implies, a new veil (‘revelation’ 
coming from the Latin ‘velum’, veil) on the ineffable 
Reality. Thus, at best, it can be but an approximation, 
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or a symbol, upon which the human mind has to work, 
so as to try to catch a furtive glimpse of the sublime 
Reality which the seer has tried to interpret. When 
this is well understood, it destroys fanaticism and 
bigotry completely by reducing all religious images and 
texts to their real nature of relative interpretations of 
a unique, supreme, universal transcendence. 

This is the outstanding contribution of mysticism 
to religious synthesis. However, it can only render this 
great service if it is am experienced fact. Only when 
a man has had the tremendous experience of divine 
propinquity, can he see religious images and writs in 
their real nature of relative approaches. It is therefore 
inappropriate to call upon all worshippers to relinquish 
their reverence for their holy scriptures, or for their 
personalized deities, since these are the most potent, and 
usually their only, approaches to practical religious life. 
But, in view of the universality of the mystical experience, 
and the remarkable similarity of its accounts in different 
religions, all well-balanced and reasonable _religionists 
should comply with the bidding of William James 
when he said that the formidable fact of mystical 
experience should prevent man from prematurely closing 
the inventory of his soul, of its relation with the divine 
Reality, and of the nature of the spiritual universe. 
Thus, if mysticism cannot compel all men to accept 
its findings, it should, at least, persuade them to 
preserve an open mind, which will render them less 
prone to crossing swords, mental or otherwise, with those 
whose.conceptions differ from theirs.* 


*From a lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. 
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ORDINATION AND INITIATION IN THE 
THREE YANAS OF BUDDHISM 


By 


BuiksHu SANGHARAKSHITA 


Arter the parinirvana of the Sakyamuni, the tradition 
of which He had been the founder, known to us today 
as Buddhism, in India passed, from the historical point 
of view, through three phases of development : Hinayana, 
Mahayana and Vajrayana. By the Pala period (c. 10th 
century of the Christian Era) these had come to be 
regarded as representing the three successive stages of the 
one Path to Supreme Enlightenment, a point of view 
which prevails in Tibet down to the present day.. 

The word ‘development’, here used merely as the best 
available, should not be understood too literally, for thus 
Buddhist fundamentalists, who prize the letter above the 
spirit of the Teaching, will be able to seize upon it as 
proof ‘of their contention that all non-Theravadin Buddhist 
traditions are ‘additions’ to the original Message of the 
Master as preserved whole and incorrupt by themselves. 
What the Buddha transmitted to His immediate disciples 
was the principal Means to Enlightenment. Within that 
Means were contained all subsequently ‘developed’ yanas' . 

Better than the image of the seed which grows into 
a mighty tree, though less poetic, is that of a pocket 


1. According to some traditional sources, the Tantras were 
preached simultaneously with the Sutras, but on a different 


plane. 


( 
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telescope consisting of four sections. When the telescope 
is collapsed its four sections lie one within another—the 
three inner ones hidden within the most outward of all. 
This corresponds to the state of the Dharma from the 
Sakyamuni’s attainment of sambodhi until His parinirvana. 
The second section of the telescope, containing the third 
and fourth sections, is now extruded. This corresponds 
to the Hinayana phase. Next is extruded the third 
section, which contains the fourth. This is the 
Mahayana. Finally, out comes the fourth, the inmost 
section—the Vajrayana. Just as in this illustration the 
outer sections of the telescope emerge before the inner 
ones, so in the history of Buddhism those phases which 
represent the profounder and more esoteric aspects of 
the Sakyamuni’s Teaching were developed or made 
manifest subsequently to those representing the more 
superficial and exoteric. 

Each phase, that is to say each yana, finds its 
fullest expression and its most vivid, concrete and 
practical embodiment and application in a specific type 
of religious ideal. For the Hinayana the ideal is that 
of the bhiksu who, strictly observing the Vinaya, devotes 
himself to the practice of samatha, mental tranquillity, 
and vidarsana, insight, so as to eradicate the Asravas 
(defilements), develop the superknowledges (abhijna), 
and gain for himself Arahantship in this life. 

The highest religious ideal of the Mahayana is the 
Bodhisattva?, the heroic Great Being who, out of 
compassion for all sentient beings, human as well as 
non-human, practises the ten paramita life after life 


2. The term bodhisattva is used for those (1) who have taken 
the bodhisattva-samvara ; (2) who are traversing the ten bhumis, 
and (3) who, having traversed the bhimis, have become 
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for three kalpas with the object of ultimately attaining 
Supreme Buddhahood and succouring and delivering all. 

In the Vajrayana the ideal is the Vidyadhara’*, 
one who, having received the necessary ‘empowerment’ 
(abhiseka) from an enlightened guru, engages in esoteric 
meditational and other exercises by means of which 
his body (kaya), speech (vac) and mind (citta) are in 
this very life transmuted into the  nirmanakaya, 
sambhogakaya and dharmakaya of the Tathagata. 

To each of these ideals pertains not only a _ vast 
mass of general literature of edification and inspiration, 
both canonical and extracanonical, but also certain 
definite rites of admission to the status of bhiksu, 
bodhisattva or vidyadhara, besides definite bodies of 
rules to be observed by those so admitted. 

The rite by which one is ordained bhiksu, a 
member of the bhiksu-sangha, is of course the upasampada, 
and the body of rules to be observed is known as the 


pratimoksa. At present there are in the Buddhist world 
two main upasampada lineages, that of the Theravada, 
which has transmitted a Pali version of the Vinaya, 
and that of the Sarvastivada, which has transmitted 
a version, or rather versions, of the same basic material, 


~ 


‘Bodhisattvas of the Dharmakaya’. In this article ‘bodhisattva’ 
indicates those belonging to (1) and ‘Bodhisattva’ those 
belonging to (2) and (3). 

In Tibetan usage, the recipient of an abhiseka is generally 
termed ‘vajradhara’ (more rarely, yogin or mantrika), the 
term vidyadhara (originally the name of a class of mantra- 
bearing divinities) being reserved for one who, having fully 
actualized the potentialities inherent in the ‘seeds’ planted at 
the time of abhiseka, are possessed of the trikaya of the 
Tathagata. In this article, for the sake of simplicity, ‘vidyadhara 
is used for the former and ‘Vidyadhara’ for the latter. 
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in Sanskrit. Both these schools, be it observed, are 
included in the classical list of the eighteen Hinayana 
schools. While the Theravada tradition of the Vinaya 
is followed in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
Laos, that of the Sarvastivada is followed in China, 
Tibet and Vietnam, as well as by the Ritsu School of 
Japan. The literary vehicle of the Theravada Vinaya 
tradition is still Pali; but the corresponding Sarvastivada 
literature is effectively extant in the vernaculars of the 
countries wherein the tradition now obtains, though 
sizeable fragments of the Sanskrit originals of some of 
these have been recovered in modern times from the 
sands of the Central Asian deserts. The so-called 
‘Mahayana’ monks of China and Tibet are by virtue 
of their ordination Sarvastivadins, hence Hinayanists. 
Strictly speaking, the expression ‘Mahayana monk’ 
represents a confusion of categories. One should properly 
speak of ‘a bhiksu who accepts the Mahayana sutras’. 
A bhiksu, qua bhiksu, belongs to the Hinayana. 3 
Also pertaining to the Hinayana are the terms 
upasaka, meaning ‘lay follower’, and Ssramanera or 
‘novice monk’. Just as bhiksu-ordination ( -samvara ) 
consists in the rite of upasampada, at which the 
postulant takes upon himself the ‘obligations’ (pratimoksa), 
so does the upasaka-samvara comprise going for refuge 
(Saranagamana) to the Buddha, the Dharma and the 
Sangha, and the acceptance of the five moral observances 
(paiica-sila). Similarly, for the sramanera are prescribed 
pravrajya, or ‘going forth (from home to homelessness)’ 
and the ten moral observances (daga-sila). Upasaka, 
upasika, sgramanera, sgramaneri, bhiksu and bhiksuni is 
in all Buddhist countries the correct order of ecclesiastical 
precedence. In countries where Mahayana and Vajrayana 
traditions also obtain, it may be modified to some 
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extent by the superimposition of an order of spiritual 
precedence. 

The bodhisattva-samvara, the rite which formally 
constitutes one a follower of the Mahayana, like its 
Hinayana counterparts, is twofold consisting of bodhicitta- 
utpada, generation of the thought of, or will to, 
Enlightenment for the sake of all sentient beings, and 
bodhisattva-sila, a collection of ten major and forty- 
eight minor moral observances. In Tibet and _ its 
spiritual dependencies there exist at present two lineages 
of the bodhisattva-samvara, known respectively as 
gambhira-dargana or -drsti and vaipulya(?)-carya. The 
first, which derives from Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, and 
from them to Padmasambhava and Santaraksita, by 
whom it was introduced into Tibet, transmits only the 
‘bodhicitta-utpada. The second, which originated from 
Asanga and Vasubandhu and was introduced into Tibet 
by Dipankara Srijnana (Atiga), transmits both the 
bodhicitta-utpada and the bodhisattva-sila. In modern 
Tibet it is generally considered better to take the 
bodhisattva-samvara of both lineages simultaneously. 
The fact that Asanga and Vasubandhu flourished three 
centuries after Nagarjuna and Aryadeva suggests that 
the bodhisattva-samvara originally consisted of the citta- 
utpada only, the bodhisattva-sila being added at a 
later period, perhaps in conscious correspondence with 
the Vinaya rules, several of which are in fact incorpo- 
rated in the Brahmajala-bodhisattva-sila-sutra, a work 
of great authority and repute in China and Japan. 
That Padmasambhava and Santaraksita introduced into 
Tibet only the lineage of Nagarjuna does not necessarily 
mean that the bodhisattva-silas were added to the 
original citta-utpada at a period subsequent to that of 
these two great disseminators of the Doctrine. While 
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the bodhicitta-utpada of either lineage may be transmitted 
by anyone who has himself received it, the bodhisattva- 
sila may be. administered only by an ‘abbot’. (The 
writer has not been able to elicit from his Tibetan 
teachers a precise definition of ‘abbot’ in this context, 
though recognized spiritual attainment is definitely part 
of it.) The bodhisattva-samvara may be taken by men 
and women, by bhiksus and sramaneras as well as by 
lay followers. 

Entry into the Vajrayana or Mantrayana proper 
(that is to say, into the two higher classes of Tantras, 
the Yoga-Tantras and the Anuttara-Yoga-Tantras) is 
marked by abhiseka. While the Hinayana upasampada 
leaves the bhiksu dependent for spiritual progress on 
his own unaided efforts, stimulated, perhaps, by the 
recollection of the Sakyamuni and the example of his 
fellow monks, and while even the follower of Mahayana 
is as such supported only by the general adhisthana 
of the Buddhas and more advanced Bodhisattvas, one 
who follows the Vajrayana is by the rite of consecration 
not only permitted but literally empowered to practise 
the particular spiritual exercises for which the consecration 
is bestowed. For this reason, those who translated the 
sacred texts from Sanskrit into Tibetan rendered abhiseka 
as ‘bestowal of power’. This power is regarded as having 
its source in the founder of the lineage, who may be 
Sakyamuni or, more often, either Vajradhara or some 
other form of the Adibuddha or one or another of 
the five Jinas, by whom both the power and the method 
of practice for which the power is bestowed was 
transmitted to the first human guru of the line. The 
transmission from Vajradhara to Tilopa, and from Tilopa 
to Naropa, the guru of Marpa, and from him to Milarepa, 
a series familiar to all readers of the famous biography, 
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may be cited as one of the best known among thousands 
of instances of the kind. The Vajrayana tradition is 
emphatic that to embark on Tantrika-sadhana equipped 
only with a knowledge of the texts pertaining thereto (where 
such texts exist), however accurate such knowledge may 
be, without the appropriate abhiseka is a waste of time 
and may even lead to disaster. As Milarepa sang by 
way of warning to his disciples, in his final testamentary 
teachings, just before sinking into samadhi and passing 
away : 
“If ye do not obtain the Initiation deep and mystic, 
The words alone, the Tantras hold, will merely serve 

as fetters.’”* 
An abhiseka must in all cases be bestowed by one 
who has been not only himself consecrated but upon 
whom has been bestowed a separate abhiseka empowering 
him to consecrate others. This guru-abhiseka, as it is 
called, may be given when siddhi or success in the 
sadhana for which the original abhiseka was bestowed 
has been won. Actual transmission of power takes place 
only when all these conditions are strictly observed. 
Hence in Tibet and the other parts of the Buddhist 
world where the Vajrayana exists rigid adherence to 
the laws governing the bestowal of abhisekas is insisted 
upon and no exceptions or deviations are permitted. 
No one, however highly evolved, can transmit an abhiseka 
which he has not received and been empowered to 
transmit. Sometimes, for the sake of a disciple upon 
whom he wishes to bestow an abhiseka he does not 
himself possess, a guru may first have to obtain it even 
from a brother guru whose spiritual atttainments do not 


4. Tibet’s Great Yogi, Milarepa, edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Oxford 
University Press, p. 172. 
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equal his own. This practice tends to create extremely 
complicated relations among gurus, each of whom may 
be, in a certain sense, the guru of any other. Abhisekas 
are moreover frequently exchanged. While for the 
average true follower of the Vajrayana, whether bhiksu 
or upasaka, ten or twelve abhisekas are generally enough 
to ensure spiritual progress, though even one may suffice, 
a great guru, who in his lifetime may be asked for 
initiation by thousands of people of different temperaments 
and degrees of spiritual progress, is expected to have 
at his disposal not less than about five hundred. Plurality 
of gurus is very much the rule rather than the exception 
in the Vajrayana. The chief guru may be either the 
one from whom the mantrika’s (i.e. the vidyadhara’s) 
‘highest’ abhiseka has been received or the one from 
whom he has received the abhiseka for the sadhana in 
which he, as it were, specializes; or it may be simply 
the one for whom he spontaneously feels the greatest 
reverence and devotion. 

Some modern devotees of the Vajrayana, it must 
be admitted, colleet abhisekas in much the same spirit 
as their more secularized western counterparts collect 
stamps or butterflies, being more interested in the 
rarity of the ‘specimen’ than in the practice of the 
sadhana to which it pertains. This habit is of course based 
on an imperfect understanding of the true nature of 
what has been bestowed. Though the abhiseka is an 
actual transmission of spiritual power from guru to 
disciple, its bestowal certainly does not absolve the 
disciple from further effort on his own behalf. Abhiseka 
is empowerment to practise. The power transmitted is 
often compared to a seed. Though planted by the guru 
in the heart-soil of the disciple, it is the latter’s duty 
to tend and water it by constant practice of the 
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appropriate sadhana until, having grown into a mature 
tree, it bears the fruit of siddhi or spiritual success. 

Delay in practising the sadhana does not impair the 
efficacy of the abhiseka : once transmitted, the seed never 
dies. So far as the possibility of practising the abhiseka 
is concerned, even the ‘stamp-collecting’ type of Vajrayana 
devotee is for all the sins he might have committed in 
an incomparably more advantageous position than the 
virtuous uninitiated person. Hence in Tantrika circles 
opportunities for receiving abhisekas are often eagerly 
availed of even in the absence of any definite intention, 
or even. desire, to practise them. Abhisekas of a high 
order are sometimes bestowed on apparently quite 
undeserving persons. In such cases it is to be assumed 
that the guru has discerned in them a latent capacity 
for benifitting from the abhiseka at some _ future 
period of their lives, when he might not be in a 
position to bestow it personally. All men and women 
being endowed with the same unlimited spiritual poten- 
tialities, so that it is impossible to assign limits to the 
progress which even the most unpromising may be able 
to make, it is sometimes said that for receiving an 
abhiseka no qualifications at all are needed. 

Corresponding to pratimoksa in the Hinayana and 
bodhisattva-sila in the Mahayana, is the samaya, 
literally ‘agreement or contract’, into which the initiate 
enters in the course of every abhiseka. In the case of 
abhisekas for practices involving the visualization of a 
particular Transcendental Form, whether that of a Buddha 
or of a Bodhisattva, the ‘contract’ is considered to be 
made with the ‘deity’ concerned. The more advanced 
Tantrika courses, practice of which requires abhisekas. 
of very high potency, are associated with certain 
immensely powerful secondary forces, often personified 


Dr. Radhakrishnan inaugurates the 2nd’ Asian Youth Hostels Conference held in 
New Delhi (see Notes and News) 


Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Education Minister, addresses the Conference. On his left is 
Shrimati Shanti Kabir 
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as ‘guardians’, which not only encase in protective 
influences the tradition concerned and its practitioners 
but also terribly react upon such as are unwise enough 
either to betray to the uninitiated the secrets of the 
abhiseka or intentionally to break the samaya in any 
other way. Whereas the pratimoksa is a solid block 
of precepts, concerned with mental attitudes only to the 
extent that intention is one of the factors to be taken 
into consideration in determining whether or not an 
offence has been committed, and even the bodhisattva- 
Sila concerned at least as much with acts as with 
thoughts, the samayas for practices belonging to the two 
higher classes of Tantras pledge the initiate to maintain, 
under all circumstances, an outlook imbued with a 
realization of an extremely advanced type. Breaks in 
the samaya may, however, be repaired by having 
recourse to the appropriate expiatory procedures. 

The correspondences established between the three 
yanas with regard both to their respective rites of 
admission and the rules to be observed by those 
admitted may now be set out in tabular form : 


Yana Status Rite Observance 
upasaka (-ika) trigaranagamana | pajica-éila 
(5 precepts) 
HINAYANA Sramanera (-eri) | pravrajya daga-sila 
(10 precepts) 
bhiksu (-uni) upasampada pratimoksa 
(227 or 250 precepts) 
MAHAYANA bodhisattva bodhisattva- bodhisattva-sila 
samvara | (58 precepts) 
VAJRAYANA | vidyadhara (-ra) | abhiseka samaya 
(100,000,000,000 
precepts) 
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This table can be further, though perhaps unnecessarily, 
elaborated by subdividing certain grades as well as by 
the inclusion of minor intermediate grades of transition 
from one yana to another. The Tibetan tradition, for 
instance, recognizes five kinds of upasaka, and five 
upasaka-samvaras—one for each of the five precepts. 
Between the upasaka and the sramanera there is inter- 
polated, in many Buddhist lands, the stage of anagarika 
{ -ika )—in the Pali Dhammapada a synonym for 
bhikkhu—, or one who, without actually taking pravrajya, 
observes the ten precepts (dasa-sila). The bhiksuni- and 
sramaneri-samvara lineages having become practically 
extinct, surviving, if at all, only in remote corners of 
the Buddhist world, women wishing to embrace the 
monastic life are nowadays usually ordained as anagarikas. 
Intermediate between the bodhisattva-samvara and the 
abhiseka comes what is known in Tibet as the rite of 
initiation into Tantras belonging to the two lower classes, 
the Kriya and Ubhacarya, for which no abhiseka is 
required. The bodhisattva-abhiseka may also be consi- 
dered as in a sense representing a transition from the 
second yana to the third. 

These refinements should in no way be allowed to 
obscure the fact that according to the fully developed 
Indo-Tibetan tradition the rite of admission to upasaka, 
$ramanera, bhiksu or bodhisattva status is in each case 
termed a samvara, literally ‘restraint’, ‘control’, ‘obligation’ 
or ‘vow’, while the rite of admission to vidyadhara 
status alone is termed abhiseka. The distinction implied 
by this allocation of terms is absolutely fundamental to 
the tradition concerned, and reflects its deeply rooted 
conviction that however strict one’s observance of the 
Hinayana ethical discipline, whether as monk or as 
layman, may be, however profound one’s understanding of 
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the Mahayana philosophy or ample one’s practice of 
its ideals, attainment of Buddhahood in the present 
life is made possible only by means of a _ transmission 
of power from an enlightened guru at the time of 
abhiseka. 

Having clearly distinguished between the different 
grades of religious persons, as well as between their 
respective rites of admission and their respective 
observances, it is now time to advert to the fact that, 
as stated at the beginning, according to the fully developed 
Indian tradition, the three yanas to which these persons, 
rites and observances belong constitute not merely three 
successive phases of historical development but three 
progressive stages of spiritual ascent. The significance 
of this view can hardly be overestimated. Not only 
does it provide a framework within which the entire 
Buddhist tradition, with its incomparably rich diversity 
of expression, can be accommodated, but by making 
the principle of that framework not theoretical but 
practical and by correlating it with the stages of 
spiritual progress, it not only retains but strongly 
reinforces the pragmatic emphasis of the Dharma and 
makes it possible for the individual Buddhist to recapitulate, 
in his own spiritual life, the entire history of the Sasana. 
No firmer ground of unity for Buddhism could be imagined 
than this. 

One begins by strictly observing one’s 5, or 10, 
or 227 (or 250) Silas, as the case may be, by practising 
mindfulness, and by gradually controlling, purifying and 
concentrating the mind. Simultaneously one strives to 
understand the meaning of the great doctrinal formulae 
of Buddhism, the Four Truths, the Eightfold Path, the 
twelve-linked Conditioned Co-production, and so on. All 
this one does out of dissatisfaction, even of frustration, 
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emotional or intellectual or both, out of a strong urge to 
escape from a world of relative into a sphere of absolute 
existence, happiness and freedom. Next awakens a deeper 
understanding and with it, compassion. The distinction 
between the relative and the Absolute is seen to be itself 
relative. One is captivated by the ideal of a being who, 
out of compassion,—that is to say because he realizes the 
essential non-duality of the two states—, elects to 
renounce nirvana for himself and remain within the 
Round until all sentient beings have been delivered. 
The immensity of the task and the arduousness of the 
training, said by some authorities to last for three 
kalpas, however appals one. So, finally, with the help 
of a transmission of spiritual power from an enlightened 
guru, one practises esoteric sadhanas, telescopes three 
kalpas of effort into a few years and attains Buddhahood 
in the present life. This progressive ascent through 
the three yanas to Enlightenment may also be set out 


in tabular form : 


BUDDHAHOOD 


VAJRAYANA 
vidyadhara 


MAHAYANA 


HINAYANA ' | | 


upasaka upasaka 


bodhisattva 
4 
| sramanera sramanera 
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The bodhisattva-samvara may be taken, it should be 
noted, not only by a bhiksu, but by a Sramanera 
or an upasaka too. Though in Chinese Buddhist 
tradition the bodhisattva-samvara seems to have followed 
upasampada as a matter of course, this should certainly 
not be understood to imply that the former must in 
all cases precede the latter. Mahayana texts quite 
often speak, from the socio-ecclesiastical point of view, 
of two kinds of bodhisattvas : those who are monks and 
those who are laymen. While both lay bodhisattva and 
monk bodhisattva observe the bodhisattva-sila, the one 
observes it in addition to the paica-sila, which it in 
fact incorporates, the other in addition to the full 
pratimoksa. In neither case does the Mahayana samvara 
abrogate, supersede, nullify or render unnecessary the 
samvara which has been carried over as it were from 
the Hinayana. 

Once again we must beware of taking words too 
literally. The three successive phases of Buddhist 
historical development, Hinayana, Mahayana and 
Vajrayana, are not to be thought of as lying end to 
end like so many sections of railway track. The earlier 
phase not only passes over into the latter but is 
taken up into and incorporated by it and lives on in 
it. In the same way, when we speak of a progressive 
ascent through the three yanas, the implied comparison 
with the movement of, for example, a motor car up 
an acclivity, should not be pushed to so logical a 
conclusion as to suggest that when we proceed to a 
higher yana the lower one is left altogether behind. 
Trees and telescopes will not help us much _ here. 
Perhaps the best image is that of the snowball, which, 
as it rolls, grows by incrementation, the movement of 
advance and the process of growth being identical. 
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Moreover, it should not even be thought that after a 
certain time spent in a lower yana one goes on to 
spend a similar time in a higher yana. The ascent 
through the three yanas is a process which may take 
place several times in a single lifetime. For though 
the formal upasaka-samvara, bodhisattva-samvara, and 
abhiseka may be taken in that order (though this 
is not the invariable rule) once and for all, inner 
spiritual growth and progress, it has been well said, 
takes place spiralwise, so that in making the ascent 
we pass over the same spot, or the same section 
of the course, not once but many times, each time at 
a higher level. Though one may indeed quite legitimately 
speak of the three yanas as the successive stages of a 
single Path to Supreme Enlightenment, it should never 
be forgotten that to treat a figure of speech too literally 
and logically leads only to misunderstanding. 

The inability to understand that the three yanas 
represent, both in history and in the spiritual life of 
the individual, a process not of supersession, much 
less of rejection, but of accretion, has in fact been 
responsible, both in the Theravada countries of South- 
East Asia and among Western Buddhists, for quite 
serious misrepresentations of the Mahayana in general 
and of the Japanese and Tibetan traditions in particular. 

“There is no Vinaya in the Mahayana”, “Mahayana 
bhiksus are allowed to marry’—such are the allegations, 
based on either unconscious confusion of categories or 
plain ignorance and prejudice, which one only too often 
encounters. 

The first charge is as much beside the point as. 
would be the criticism of a fruit for possessing neither 
stamen nor pistils. As we have already made clear, the 
bhiksus of China, Tibet and other Mahayana (really 
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‘*Triyana’) countries follow. Sarvastivada Vinaya traditions 
of an antiquity and respectability no less than those of 
the corresponding Theravada traditions of Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam—and follow them no less strictly. It has 
been the writer’s experience, in meeting Tibetan bhiksus, 
that religious discussion invariably commences with the 
Vinaya, before proceeding to such topics as history, logic, 
metaphysics and meditation. In fact all Tibetan bhiksus 
not unnaturally take an intense interest in the Vinaya. 
On meeting for the first time a bhikkhu whose upasampada 
lineage has descended through the Theravada, they 
eagerly compare the measurements of their own robes 
with his, count the number of symbolical patches, and 
are delighted to find that the two sets of robes differ 
only in colour, one being dark maroon, the other anything 
from lemon yellow to russet brown. 

This devotion to the Vinaya characterizes bhiksus 
of all schools. Some modern writers on Tibetan Buddhism 
unfortunately seek to distinguish the Gelukpa school from 
the older Tibetan schools, on the ground that whereas 
the latter are all ‘Tantric’, the former is not—the 
implication of course being that the ‘sexual practices” 
of the Tantras preclude any kind of monastic observance. 
Whether “sexual practices” do, as often alleged, find 
a place in Tantrika sadhana, and if so to what extent, 
is a question which must be discussed elsewhere. Here 
we can do no more than insist most emphatically 
that Tibetan Buddhist schools without exception regard 
the Vajrayana as the culminating phase of Buddhism, 
as the highest stage of the Path, and that in all schools 
equally the upasaka-, Sramanera-, bhiksu- and bodhisattva- 
samvaras, as well as the abhiseka, are regularly bestowed 
and their respective disciplines enforced. The Gelukpa 
school differs from the older schools only in being 
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more exclusively monastic, all the members of its 
spiritual hierarchy being ordained as bhiksus. In the 
older Tibetan schools, on the other hand, some of the 
most important members of their respective spiritual 
hierarchies are allowed to remain as upasakas. The 
point to be insisted on is simply that bhiksus are found 
in all schools and that wherever found all of them observe 
the Vinaya. 

The second charge, that ‘Mahayana bhiksus’ are 
allowed to marry besides being also based, in part, on 
the misunderstanding already dealt with, involves at 
the same time a confusion, on the part of the ill-informed, 
either between bhiksu-samvara (i.e. upasampada) and 
bodhisattva-samvara and abhiseka. 

The Buddhist world is _ usually divided into 
“‘Hinayana” and “Mahayana” countries. A more accurate 
classification would be into those which are (1) Hinayana, 
(2) Hinayana + Mahayana, (3) Mahayana, (4) Hinayana+ 
Mahayana+ Vajrayana, (5) Mahayana+ Vajrayana and 
(6) Vajrayana. Ceylon, for instance, would be an 
example of (1), Tibet of (4), Japan (if the Ritsu Shu,. 
a very small school, was disregarded) of (5), Nepal of 
(6), and so on. In terms of rites, this would mean 
that in Ceylon only the upasampada lineage had been 
transmitted ; in Tibet, not merely the upasampada but 
the bodhisattva-samvara and abhiseka; in Japan, bodhi- 
sattva-samvara and abhiseka ; and in Nepal, abhiseka only. 

This classification represents the state of affairs. 
existing in recent times. In both Ceylon and Japan 
all three yanas once flourished, together with their 
respective rites and observances. Co-incidentally, the 
bodhisattva-samvara and abhiseka lineages died out in 
Ceylon at about the same time as the upasampada 
lineage became practically extinct in Japan. During the 
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Nara period of Japanese Buddhism (710-794 C.E.) the 
bodhisattva-samvara was introduced and_ eventually, 
owing to conflicts between rival schools, came to occupy 
the field almost exclusively. At present only the Ritsu 
or Vinaya School transmits the upasampada lineage. 
Most other schools, including the Zen Shu and the 
Tendai Shu, transmit one or another version of the 
bodhisattva-samvara. Thus far the situation is not only 
perfectly clear but fully in accordance with the original 
Indian tradition as preserved in other Buddhist lands 
besides Japan. Confusion has, however, arisen over the 
fact that, in he absence of an upasampada lineage, 
the bodhisattva-samvara, which may be taken by anyone 
who accepts the Mahayana sutras, came in Japan to 
be restricted to those who were engaged exclusively in 
teaching, preaching and other pastoral activities, and 
that when Japanese Buddhism first became known to the 
West, these persons who were of course observing only 
the bodhisattva-sila, were wrongly referred to as priests, 
monks, or even bhiksus. 

Judging by the looseness of their terminology, some 
uncertainty in the matter would seem to exist even 
now in the minds of Japanese scholars writing in a 
European language, while Western Buddhists who have 
received a bodhisatta-samvara of Japanese origin appear 
to think that it constitutes them married, or potentially 
married, “Mahayana bhiksus’. One such person, on 
arrival in India some years back, created a minor scandal 
in Buddhist circles by donning bhiksu robes and insisting 
on taking precedence of senior bhiksus on the ground 
that his Order had appointed him a maha-sthavira, a title 
which throughout the Buddhist world pertains only to a 
‘bhiksu who, since the date of his upasampada, has formally 
observed not less than twenty Rainy Season Retreats. 
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Confusion between bhiksu-samvara and abhiseka has 
never, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, occurred 
anywhere at any period of Buddhist history. But he 
once received, from a group of Western Buddhists, 
photographs of what was described as a bhiksu-abhiseka. 
Learned Tibetan monks to whom the photographs and 
captions were shown were highly amused by this extra- 
ordinary confusion of categories®. On enquiry it transpired 
that a member of the group had once received a 
minor abhiseka in India, and that on his return to 
Europe had begun transmitting it under the impression 
that its recipients, among whom were several women, 
were thereby also constituted married, or potentially 
married, “Mahayana bhiksus’’. 

This misunderstanding is equalled only .by that of 
the gentleman from South India who appeared at the 
opening ceremony of the Sanchi Vihara in 1952 wear- 
ing a yellow satin suit and a solar topee and insisted 
upon taking his place with the assembled bhiksus, among 
whom he distributed copies of the constitution of his 
Sangha, of which one could be elected, on payment of 
the stipulated dues, as an Arahant, an Anagamin, a 
Sakadagamin or a Sotapanna member ! 

In countries where the Dharma is still being pro- 
pagated chiefly through the medium of the written 
word, such confusions between the different types of 
samvara and between samvara and abhiseka, are perhaps 
natural and therefore not to be judged too harshly— 
certainly no more harshly than the refusal of some 
Theravada bhikkhus to recognize the validity of the 


5. “Bhiksu-abhiseka” sounds no less absurd to a Tibetan Buddhist 
than “christened a bishop” or “ordained a martyr”, for example, 
would sound to a Christian. 
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Sarvastivada upasampada transmitted by their counter- 
parts in so-called Mahayana lands. But one cannot 
help feeling that if people were less eager to begin 
teaching before they have finished learning, we should 
at least be spared the anomaly of organizations being 
actually founded on the basis of a serious misunder- 
standing of the Buddhist tradition. 

Increased communication between different Buddhist 
countries and between these and Buddhist groups in 
the West, as well as the steadily increasing flow of 
translations from the canonical and extra-canonical texts 
of all schools, is slowly giving birth to a World 
Buddhism which accepts the basic authenticity of the 
whole Buddhist tradition. But if we are not to be 
embarrassed by the riches now placed at our disposal, 
if confusions and misunderstandings of the sort already 
dealt with are to be avoided, and if there is to be 
forged for the Buddhist tradition a “steel frame” capable 
of holding the whole vast structure firmly together, we 
cannot do better than make not only a closer study of 
all three yanas, both separately and in their mutual 
relations, but also an effort to gain a clearer under- 
standing of the place occupied in the three yanas by 
samvara and abhiseka. 
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BUDDHISM IN MONGOLIA 
By 


Dr. LokesH CHANDRA 


In the winter of 1956 when our country celebrated 
the 2500th Buddhist anniversary, we had the privilege 
of having amidst us two eminent Mongols, one deeply 
versed in the ancient scriptures and the other in modern 
learning, viz. Ven. Lama Gombodo, the Grand Gesgui 
(Ceremony-Master) of the great monastery of Gandang, 
and his companion, Prof. Lubsang Vandan, the philologist. 
One of the exciting things Ven. Gombodo related was 
that over four hundred years ago, the holy water of 
the Ganga had been taken to his monastery, and it was 
still there, though in a much diluted. form. As he 
related this historic fact of friendship and love between 
our two ancient countries, his eyes gleamed with joy, 
for he hoped that he was going also to be the first 
Mongolian priest of this century to take back with him 
another supply of the holy water. Explaining how the 
first supply could last four centuries, he said that the 
monks used this holy water for their tea, from which 
they kept over a portion for the next day, which was 
poured into the tea for that day, and so on. The 
ever decreasing proportions of the holy water did not 
suffer in sanctity, for tea is a part of the religious 
ceremonial in Mongolian Buddhism. The old Takhure 
(i. e. Ulan Bator, the modern capital of Mongolia) 
was famous throughout the Lamaistic world for its huge 
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and historic cauldrons, in which tea could be prepared 
for ten thousand monks at a time. 

A few months after that conversation with them, I 
was afforded the honour of visiting Mongolia, going by 
air to Ulan Bator via Moscow. We flew over various 
cities of Siberia, crossed lake Baikal, the northernmost 
limit of Mongolian Buddhism, and at Ulan Bator, with 
the mountain Bagdo-ol flanking the airfield, we were 
greeted by the Ven. Gombodo and other local represen- - 
tatives of importance and were soon in the Altai Hotel, 
a grand building where all foreign guests stay. 

The next day we visited the monastery of Gandang. 
The full name of Gandang is Gandangthechenling. On 
one of its halls, its name is also inscribed in Sanskrit 
as Tusitah-Mahayanadvipa. The entrance to the precincts 
of the monastery is flanked by two lions in stone, beyond 
which are five porcelain-roofed halls. Multi-coloured holy 
banners on huge poles are erected in all directions 
along the wooden boundary wall. On top of the entrance- 
gate is the Wheel of the Law with a deer on each 
side. On entering the gate is a wooden platform which 
is used to proclaim to the Sangha the ordination of 
new bhiksus. 

The five halls of Gandang monastery are: (1) the 
Prayer Hall, (2) the Vajradhara Hall, (3) the Candan- 
jovo Hall, (4) the Library, and (5) the Administration 
Hall. We were first taken to the Prayer Hall which 
was resounding with the. voices of nearly fifty monks 
reciting dhdranis or sacred formulas accompanied by 
gongs, drums, cymbals and trumpets. The entire hall 
is full of artistic statues donated by the faithful. The 
musical instruments bore beautiful naga designs. Hundreds 
of silk-paintings hung on the walls, some of them 
exquisite pieces of Mongolian craftsmanship, one of which 
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being over 30 feet long. As we came out of this hall, 
we noticed tiny bells hanging from the sloping roofs. 
At every ripple of the breeze, their musical tinkling 
contrasts with the pensive calm of the monastic precincts 
during the prayer hours. 

In the second hall the main image is of Dorjechan 
or Vajradhara. This hall is opposite the main entrance. | 
In front of this hall stands an incense(dhupa)-burner, 
about 9ft. high, presented by a Chinese emperor. This. 
hall has a collection of 1200 Buddhist texts, collectively 
known as the “Kanjur” or the Words of the Buddha. 
The most interesting object in this hall is the staff of 
an Indian teacher who came to Mongolia during the time 
of His Holiness Jebcundampa I, the eniment spiritual 
leader of Mongolia of the 17th century, whose life is 
recorded in Mongolian monastic chronicles. I am editing 
one of these chronicles, which is a fundamental source 
for the history of Buddhism in Mongolia. This chronicle 
relates the life of Jebcundampa I in ornate language 
as “He who illumined the Law in the heart of this. 
northern land of Mongolia as the sun illumines this 
earth, the supreme person or Purusottama, the refuge 
of creatures, the first Jebcundampa, Svayambhi-jnana- 
vajra, Sumati-Sasanasri-dhvaja, became incarnate...as 
the son of the Tusetu king...His birth was preceded 
and followed by miracles. Betore his birth appeared 
an Indian dcarya (teacher) wearing a pan-zhwa (or pandita- 
cap) and riding an elephant. He said ‘I am going to 
King Tusetu’, and disappeared. In the royal gardens 
there grew lovely flowers in the winter season when 
His Holiness was born. At the age of three, he recited 
books which he had never seen, e.g. the Majijusri- 
nama-sahgiti. At this age, he got his name Jnana-vajra. 
He came to know the language of acaryas (i.e. Sanskrit) 
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by himself and began to speak Tibetan instinctively. 
At the very tender age of 4 years, he composed two 
verses and performed many miracles. The people saw 
in him the incarnation of a great personage. Thereupon 
several emissaries were sent to Their MHolinesses the 
Panchen Lama, the Dalai Lama and the Choijun or 
the State Oracle of Lhasa to enquire about him. All 
unanimously proclaimed him as the supreme spiritual 
refuge of the Mongolian people.” Thus the chronicle 
goes on to detail the life of this eminent spiritual 
preceptor of the Mongols. It describes his pilgrimages, 
construction of monasteries, the numerous — honours 
showered on him, the caves where he sat in meditation, 
his invention of a new Mongol script called Svayambht- 
jyotih or Soyambu, his efforts to create peace among 
warring Mongol tribes, his audience with the Emperor 
of China, his skill as an icon-maker, and his numerous 
acts for the welfare of the Mongolian people. His life 
was singular in that two Indian acaryas came and 
resided in his personal tent (yurt). They talked to him 
in Sanskrit. One of them was an acarya of yoga. The 
elder acarya was called Dosorcan or one having a stone 
finger. He presented to Jebcundampa the stories of the 
Indian king Vikramaditya. These stories of Vikramaditya 
were later translated by the acarya into the Mongolian 
language with the collaboration of Mongolian scholars. 
Till this day these stories can be heard in every tent 
of Mongolia. The staff of this Indian Aacarya is the 
one now preserved in Gandang. The masks of these 
two acaryas were incorporated in the Mongolian Buddhist 
Chain dance. One of these masks is still preserved. 
This hall contains also an image of Avalokitesvara, 
brought from Nepal in the 7th century. On one of the 
walls of this hall, are inscribed many Sanskrit dharanis. 
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The third hall is the Hall of Candan-jovo. It 
contains the replica of a sandalwood (candana in Sanskrit) 
statue of Lord Buddha. The original sandalwood statue 
is in the Siberian autonomous Republic of Buryat 
Mongolia. The original is reputed to have been made 
during the life time of Lord Buddha himself. This hall 
has over 30 Buddhist images made in Poland at the 
beginning of this century. Nobody in the scholarly 
world is aware that Poland was a centre for the making 
of Buddhist images. Mongolia purchased over 90 thousand 
Buddhist images from Poland in about 1912. 

The fourth hall contains a rich collection of ancient 
Buddhist mss. and xylographs. The name of the library 
is written on the door-top in four languages, one of 
which is Sanskrit. The Sanskrit name is Tusitah- 
mahayana-dvipasya pustika-gaija. It is a unique treasure 
for scholars who wish to investigate the rich Buddhist 
heritage of the Mongolian people. I am writing a 
detailed account of the riches of this monastic collection. 
Everything that one sees here recalls Indian memories, 
for instance even the table cloths bear the sacred Indian 
symbols of the svastika, srivatsa, mina, gankha, padma, 
mangala-kalasa etc. 

In the Gandang monastery there are two lamas. 
who know Sanskrit. They have a passion for learning 
the “divine language”, and both of them were studying 
the Sarasvata Sanskrit grammar. It is said that one of the 
Indian teachers who came to Mongolia during the days. 
of Jebcundampa I ‘had taught the monks to cook some 
Indian preparations. One of these is the “batash” as. 
they call it. The monks prepare special saline cakes. 
called “gabouin dugui” or the Updadhyiya-cakra. These 
are given to special guests as a mark of honour. 

Ulan Bator, the capital of Mongolia, means the 
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“Red Hero”, named after Sukhebator, the Lenin of 
Mongolia. In the capital is situated the State Library, 
housed in the buildings of the Committee of Sciences. 
This library has an astoundingly immense collection of 
Buddhist works in the Mongolian and Tibetan languages. 
Since the last 35 years, it has become the world’s 
richest collection of Mongolian and Tibetan xylographs 
and mss., many of which are unique. The 108 volumes 
of the Mongolian “Kanjur” are preserved here in boxes 
darkened by the passing of time. These 108 volumes 
embody the most sacred Buddhist literature, supposed 
to have sprung from the mouth of the Enlightened 
One himself. The translation of this vast collection of 
about 1200 works extending over more than a lac of 
pages, was started by the Mongols in the 12th century 
and was finished in the 17th century. ‘The pride of the 
library are 225 volumes of the Mongolian ‘“Tanjur”, 
whose printing was completed in the 18th century. The 
“Tanjur’ contains the translation of works by the 
Buddhist master-minds of India on such diverse subjects 
as philosophy, logic, medicine, grammar, art, literature, 
rhetoric, ritual, architecture and a host of other subjects. 
It even contains the famous lyric poem of Kalidasa, 
the “Meghadita”, that enjoyed in ancient Mongolia no 
less popularity than the “Bodhicaryavatara”, a philo- 
sophical poem by Santideva of the 7th century. 
Thousands of Mongolian mss. and chronicles of the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries are lying on_ shelves 
awaiting their turn for research work. Dozens of 
specialists in Mongolian philology, history and literature 
could devote their entire lives to study all that is 
preserved in this great depository, the State Library. 
Among the most ancient mss. occupying the foremost 
place in the State Library, is the Sanskrit ms. of the 
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llth century of the “Asta-sahasrika Prajna-Paramita’, 
with multicoloured miniatures. The ms. is written on 
palm leaves. It has the autographs of its former owners 
of the 14th century, among whom was Khedup Chorje, 
the leading disciple of Tsonkhapa, the founder of the 
Yellow Sect of Lamaism. The total number of Mongolian 
and Tibetan Buddhist mss. and xylographed works in 
this library runs to one lac. This testifies to the 
astonishingly prolific literary activity of the Mongolian 
Buddhist writers from the 13th century to the 19th 
century. I had the rare privilege of peeping into the 
riches of this library and the library authorities provided 
me with a special room for working. I intend to write 
an elaborate account of the rare and unique works in 
this library. 

Now let us go 450 kilometers away from Ulan Bator 
to the ancient capital of Mongolia. When the Mongolians 
were at the height of their glory, emperor Chengiz 
Khan had his capital in Karakorum in traditional tent- 
dwellings. Now only a few remnants of the city wall 
can be seen at the site. A giant tortoise in stone, 
which must have decorated one of the entrance -gates 
to the tent-city, remains. On the environs of this 
vanished capital stands the first Mongolian monastery 
of the Yellow Sect. It is called “Erdeni-dzu”. ‘Erdeni” 
is the corrupt form of the Sanskrit word raina, ‘jewel’. 
In the beginnings of Buddhism in Mongolia, an impor- 
tant place was occupied by the Erdeni-dzu. 

In Mongolia the earliest Buddhist remains date from 
the 6th-8th century. The earliest Buddhist teachers who 
are alluded to in the chronicles were the Sogdians. 
They were followed by the Uigurs, a Turkish tribe. 
The Uigurs were ardent Buddhists and recited dharanis 
in Sanskrit. The Uigur translation of the famous 
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Buddhist work “Suvarna-prabhasa” is preserved in 
Leningrad in the Oriental Institute of the Akademia 
Nauk of the USSR. The Uigur translations of Buddhist 
texts found their way into Mongolia. Their script 
became the national script of Mongolia and it has 
remained so till today without any major modifications. 
The introduction of this script gave rise to the Mongolian 
Buddhist literature. In the times of the first Chinese 
emperors of the Sui dynasty (581-618 A.D.), two north 
Indian Pandits, Sakyavaméa and Narendrayasas, came 
to Mongolia and actively worked for the spiritual 
welfare of the Mongolian people. Many Mongolian 
scholars of Vinaya or Buddhist Laws of Conduct came 
to India for study and pilgrimage. Later on, the great 
masters of Tibetan began to have more and more active 
contacts with Mongolia. This led to the introduction 
of the Red Sect of Lamaism, and till the 16th cent. 
Mongolian Buddism was solely represented by the Red 
Sect. The famous Mongol patriot Cogtu Taiji whose 
flag is the flag of modern Mongolia, also belonged to 
the Red Sect. This prince is famous for the Mongolian 
translation of the life of Nilaraspa, the famous and 
most popular yogi of Tibet and Mongolia. It was. 
Tumeng Khan, a son of the Khalkha prince Unugu, 
who first took to the Yellow doctrine. His brother 
Abatai Khan went on a pilgrimage to Lhasa and had 
audience with the Dalai Lama, the pontiff of the Yellow 
doctrine, who proclaimed him a “hutuktu” or incarnation. 
After his return from Lhasa, Abatai Khan erected the 
first Mongolian monastery in 1586 on the banks of the 
river Okhon. This is the present Erdeni-dzu monastery. 
Erdeni-dzu was “the Jewel of Buddhism”. It became 
the centre whence Mongolian Buddhists spread the Yellow 
Doctrine, as reformed by Tsonkhapa in the 14th cent. 
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There is no metalled road from Ulan Bator to 
the Erdeni-dzu. It is about 12 hours’ drive in a 
car, over mountain tops and across ditches. Even in 
a heavy and comfortably cushioned car, one feels as if 
riding on a horse. Till recently one thousand lamas 
dwelt within the precincts of the Erdeni-dzu. Today 
it is a museum full of historic statues, mss. and Buddhist. 
objects of art. The present Erdeni-dzu has three main 
temples. The central temple has a huge image of Buddha. 
Its gate has a fine image of Canda-maha-rosana encircled 
by a circle of flames, who is the protector of this temple. 
Above it on the first floor is a Bodhi tree with tiny 
images of the Thousand Buddhas which create a deep 
impression about the artistic talent of the Mongols. On 
the left of the central temple is yet another temple 
with huge images of Kasyapa, Sakyamuni and Maitreya- 
Buddhas of the past, present and the future. The 
entire wall is embellished with superb silk-paintings. 
On the right side of the central temple is the third 
temple of Tsonkhapa where his statue towers over the 
visitor. This temple has a rich collection of Buddhist 
books heaped on the ground. Two huge chaityas stand 
in the foreground of these three temples. From around 
them I collected some small votive stupas of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. There are remains of several other 
structures within the enclosed precincts of this great 
monastery. The base of a great “yurt” or tent-dwelling 
still survives. Here once existed a “yurt” erected by 
the mighty Abatai Khan, whose diameter was over 100 
feet, one of the largest yurts in the whole of Mongolia. 
The enclosure wall running around the entire ensemble 
of structures has 108 stupas, by which the monastery 
can be located from a distance of several kilometers. 
In short, this monastery is a splendid monument of 
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Mongolian Buddhist architecture, painting and 
iconography. 

After this cursory survey, let us go back to Ulan Bator, 
where the Central State Museum, the Sukhebator Museum 
and the Chojmlaimin Sume are of interest for a 
student of Buddhism, besides the Grand Monastery of 
Gandang, the biggest living monastery of Mongolia 
today. 

In Ulan Bator lives one of the greatest scholars 
of Mongolia, Prof. Dr. Rinchen, an anthropologist, 
folklorist, translator, linguist, poet, novelist, but above 
all a historian. It is a pleasure to talk to him:on the 
glorious history of his country. He is ready to tell of 
the tremendous influence Buddhism has had on the 
mind of his dear people. It is a pleasure to hear him 
relate, for example: “If you happen to stop in any 
yurt, the first one on your way in the vast steppes 
where the night may overtake you, before the fire of 
a hearth you will hear from the mouth of an old 
shephered the philosophical poem “Bodhicaryavatara” 
composed by the famous Indian poet and _ thinker 
Santideva, well known to Europeans through the beautiful 
translation by Finot and translated into the Mongolian 
language already in the XIII century. You will not be 
surprised if the old shephered sitting thoughtfully on 
a hillock near the grazing herds, having come to know you 
to be a philologist, will enter into animated conversation 
with you regarding the Sanskrit grammar of Panini 
which was translated into the Mongolian language in 
the XVII century.” 


INDIA IN RUMANIAN CULTURE 
By 
Arion Rosu 


In memoriam Constantini Georgian 
(1850-1904) 


In the 16th and 17th centuries, India was introduced 
to us through her stories. Later on her image datached 
itself from imaginative invention. In the 18th century 
the sub-continent became more exactly known in the 
Danubian Principalities through chronicles and through 
geographical literature. The last century represents 
for the Rumanian Provinces their direct contact with 
India through Transylvanian travellers and at the same 
time the first effort to introduce the study of Sanskrit 
into our country. This effort represents the first glimpse 
of India on our cultural horizon ; a fuller approach has 
actually been realized for more than a quarter of a 
century now. 

The beginnings of old Rumanian literature can be 
traced in the 16th century to Orthodoxy, when the first 
translations in manuscript from the Holy Scriptures 
appear in the northern part of the country (Maramuresh). 
The first Rumanian books came out of the printing 
press in the same century, through the labours of 
Deacon Coresi. For two and a half centuries our cultural 
efforts consisted in rendering the Church texts into a 
Rumanian vernacular as near as possible to the under- 
standing of the faithful. Rumanian culture is actually 
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founded, in its earliest stages, on this religious literature, 
both canonical and apocryphal. 

In the tranquillity of monastic seclusion, the cultural 
outlook of monks gradually enlarged, overstepping 
worship and hagiographic texts, in order to include 
legends of biblical Apocrypha and even profane writings. 
Popular romances circulated among the clergy who 
knew, for instance, how to pick up the moralising 
aspect of the story of Alexander the Great, underlining 
the futility of this world. In this respect the fact 
should not surprise one any more that the cycle of 
Sindipa stories which might be considered as bordering 
on indecency spread among priests and monk; and 
the negative traits of womanhood were not missed in 
the moralizing intentions of clerics who circulated these 
stories by writing them alongside of hagiographic texts. 

The first actual spiritual contact of the Danubian 
Principalities with the Indian world was through the 
popular romances—those of Alexander the Great, and 
Barlaam and Ioasaph. 

The first Rumanian translation from the Serbian of 
the widely read romance of Alexander is lost but 
numerous copies thereof are still extant, of which the 
oldest Codex Neagoeanus was written in 1620. In the 
episode of Alexander’s voyage to the isle of the 
Nagomundri, the echo of the meeting between the Greek 
ruler and the gymnosophist Brahmins is retained. The 
Nagomundri (meaning “the naked wise men” in Serbian, 
which corresponds to the Greek “‘gymnosophistes” ) became 
in our popular tradition “Blajini” i.e. “the happy”, as 
after their death they go straight to heaven. According 
to tradition, the Blajini, Rocmani or Rogmani—names 
which should be correlated to the Ruthenian Rahman, 
a corrupt form of Brahman in the Byzantine writings— 
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are a kind of men leading a saintly life. On an 
island at the end of the world, they go about naked, 
living on fruits and passing their lives in prayer. They 
meet their women only once a year, at the Feast of 
Feasts, when they spend a few days together. Through 
Blajins’ Easter, which corresponds to the Low Sunday, 
or the first Thursday after Easter, the Brahmins come 
to be celebrated in the traditions of the Rumanian 
people. 

If “Alexandria” offers only a foretaste of India, the 
“spiritual romance” of Barlaam and Ioasaph introduces 
us to the fairy tale atmosphere of the beginning of 
Buddhism. A summary of the Barlaam Romance appears 
in our ritual books (minee) on the 19th of November, on 
which date the Orthodox Church honours Barlaam and 
Ioasaph besides other saints. ‘ 

Though emperor Abenner (or Avenir), frightened 
by an astrologer’s premonition, takes good care to bring 
up his son Ioasaph far from all influence which might 
make him break away from the throne and the world, 
the prince gets to know the hermit Barlaam who came 
to India out of the desert of Senarid. This anchorite 
offers the royal youth “a gem, peerless in the whole 
world, which sheds the light of wisdom on those whose 
hearts are blind”. Ioasaph thus comes to know the 
Christian doctrine which brings him, together with the 
answer to the questions which tormented him, inner 
peace and withdrawal from the world. In this Christi- 
anized Lalitavistara, king Suddhodana of Kapilavastu 
becomes emperor Abenner and Siddhartha, Ioasaph. 

The legend of Buddha, the diffusion of which formed 
already a century ago an object of interest to the 
Western scholars, spread from India to Persia. In the 
Sassanian age it was given there a Christianized version 
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Barlaam giving Ioasaph the marvellous gem—from Ms. 
No. 1398 in the Rumanian Academy Library 


in the Pehlevi language, now lost, but which is implied 
in the Arabic text, which passed subsequently to Syria 
in a Syriac translation. This travelled to the North 

- (Georgia) and to the West reaching St. Sabba monastery 
near Jerusalem, where the romance was translated into 
Greek, thus opening the gates of Europe to the book. 
The Byzantine text lay at the basis of the Slavonic 
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version which was translated into Rumanian in 1648 
by Udrishte Nasturel, brother-in-law of the Wallachian 
Voevod Matthew Bessarab. | 

Many illustrated mss. of “Barlaam and Ioasaph” 
are known but the Neamtzu monastery, the most famous 
in Moldavia, built in the 14th century, possesses a 
unique pictorial representation of the romantic tale. 
In this monastery, mural paintings decorate the walls 
below the bell tower erected in the first half of the 
15th century by Alexander the Good, while the main 
church establishment was built by Stephen the Great 
at the end of the same century. In the founders’ 
freeze, that great Prince of Eastern Christendom is 
presented by Ioasaph, in the garb of a monk with the 
cross in his hand, to the Saviour who is sitting on a 
throne with angels waiting at his back. The earlier 
mural images were repainted in 1830, the old subject 
being faithfully preserved. Serving as an “elevating 
example to the monastic community”, these paintings, 31 
in all, evoke the principal moments of the famous 
medieval story, the echoes of which still permeate the 
present day carols of the Rumanian people. 

Like the Barlaam Romance, the history of “Sindipa” 
originated from Indian literature. This affiliation is 
based on a corresponding element in Indian literature, 
as well as on the name of the hero who lent his name 
to that collection of funny stories: the Greek Syntipas 
and the Arabian Sendabar were probably derived from 
an imaginary Indian name meaning “one belonging to 
the land of the Sindhu (i.e. Indus)” as India was called 
in those days. 

The book passed through the Pehlevi and Syriac 
versions before attaining the Greek form in the IIth 
century. The Spanish translation based on an Arabic, 
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dates from the 13th century. In the 12th century the 
Western monk Jehan de Alta-Silva adapted in Latin 
the Hebrew version of the text, under the title “Dolopathos 
sive Historia septem sapientium Romae”, which is the 
archetype of translations and adaptations in prose and 
verse of medieval literature. 

The Byzantine version, from which the Rumanian 
translation was made, spread into Eastern Europe. The 
oldest translation in our language dates probably from 
the second half of the 17th century. The diffusion of 
this oriental romance in the Rumanian Principalities is 
inferred from the numerous mss. which circulated in 
our country, the stories of the Sindipa cycle being 
copied, in spite of their indecent character, alongside 
of the “Lives of Saints” and the “Miracles of the 
Virgin Mary”. This “Decameron of our forefathers” had 
a certain response in Rumanian literature and folklore. 

Another way by which Oriental folklore in general and 
the Indian in particular penetrated into our country, was 
through Byzantine chronographs which, like the Slavonic 
ones, started the narration of events from the Creation 
down to the time of each writer. In these short histories 
of the world, translated into Rumanian in the 17th 
century, legends with parallels in the ‘“Vetala- 
paficavimSatika” can be traced. 

Asa link between religious writings and historiography, 
the chronographs foreshadow the first chronicles in our 
national language. The great Moldavian chroniclers 
offer but few and generally uninteresting information 
about India. In his “Book of the First Colonization” 
(1686), Miron Costin writes about the towns founded 
by Alexander the Great in the Indus Valley. Referring 
to the Latin historian Quintus Curtius, the chronicler 
suggests in the same work that the Dacians, the ancestors 
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of the Rumanians, originated from India. In his “Life 
of the World,’ written in verse, the author refers to 
Cyrus’ conquests in India. In his “Meaning of the 
Parables in Verse,” included in the “Life of the World,” 
Miron Costin explains that the Ganges is bigger than 
the Nile and the Danube, that it corresponds to the 
Gheon of the Bible and separates India into two. 


* 


The first geographical texts in Rumanian appear at 
the beginning of the 18th century and contain the first 
more precise information about India, made available 
by the great discoveries. They eliminated, in the first 
place, the confusion prevailing earlier and also perpetuated 
by Byzantine chronicles about the real geographical 
position of India. Corresponding in the first place to 


certain didactic necessities of Moldavian and Wallachian 
monastic schools, these works were, in the majority of 
cases, translations from Greek and Russian. 

Among the first geographical texts we can mention 
“The Story of the Countries and Empires existing in 
Asia” contained in a miscellaneous Ms. dating about 
the year 1700 (Rumanian Academy Library, Ms. 1436, 
f. 49-76). Several copies of a translation of a certain 
““Cosmography” circulated in Wallachia, a fragment 
thereof, dated 1766, being preserved in Ms. 1556 of the 
Rumanian Academy Library. The very limited descrip- 
tion of India (f. 11) contains data about Hindustan, 
Orissa, the Coromandel Coast and Bengal. It deals 
with the fauna, riches, military power and the ultra- 
Byzantine splendour of the “courts of the boyars”. 
Neither does information. lack about the religious 
geography of the vast sub-continent. Eight hundred 
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thousand Christians live in the South. They are 
descendants of those left behind by St. Thomas who 
was according to tradition, the first missionary from the 
West across the Indus. A monastery with 700 columns 
and another with 100 fountains are mentioned. In 
Bengal “‘bozes” (idols) are worshipped. Neither are the 
ablutions in the Ganges forgotten, on whose banks 
trees with delicious fruits grow, which Adam is supposed 
to have tasted. 

At the end of the 18th century, Abbot Joseph 
Delaporte’s work “Le voyageur francais” is translated 
from Russian into Rumanian under the title “A Travel 
Across the Wide World or Intelligence about the Old 
and the New World’. In the Rumanian Academy 
Library, the fourth volume of this work in Rumanian 
is preserved in Ms. No. 3771, in which the Coromandel 
Coast, Ceylon, the Malabar Coast, the Maldive Islands, 
and Goa are successively described. 


If Moldavia produced in the 17th century the 
remarkable figure of Spatar Nicolae Milescu (1637-1718), 
ambassador of Russia to the Peking Imperial Court 
and author of an important diary of travel in China, 
Transylvania contributed in the 19th century to the 
history of Indo-Rumanian relations the enigmatic figure 
of Johann Martin Honigberger. Though quite different 
as far as accomplishments and preoccupations are con- 
cerned, the two figures resemble each other in their 
unusual lives which give them a special place in the 
Rumanian culture. 

Johann Martin Honigberger was born of Saxon 
parents in 1795 at Brashov where he studied chemistry, 
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in the secrets of which he continued to initiate himself 
at Bistritza, another old Transylvanian borough. When 
21 years old, he left the country for West Asia where 
he practised self-taught medicine, becoming, by his 
proficiency, personal physician to the governor of Asia 
Minor. He travelled through Turkey, Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt, and crossed Mesopotamia, Persia and 
Afghanistan to reach, at jast, India. 

Gaining the confidence of the Sikh court of Lahore 
through the French general Allard, whose son he had 
cured of a fistula, and through Ventura and Avitabile, 
two other European officers at the head of the Sikh 
army, Honigberger was appointed personal physician to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh,- in whose court he combined in 
his own person the functions of surgeon, chemist, chief 
engineer, manager of the arsenal and even admiral. 

Between 1833 and 1836 we find him in Europe, but 

in 1837-1838 he was in Constantinople practising 
homoeopathic medicine, having had the opportunity to 
meet its founder, Dr. Hahnemann, in Paris. As Ranjit 
Singh was taken ill, having ruined his health by drink 
and debauchery, Honigberger returned to India where he 
remained even after Ranjit Singh’s death in 1839 (V. Smith, 
The Oxford History of India, 2nd ed., p. 690-693). 
_ Taking a special interest in botany, he undertook a 
study trip to Kashmir to look for a plant with anti- 
cholera properties. Later he returned to Europe and 
published his 600 page work ‘“Friichte aus dem Morgen- 
lande oder Reise-Erlebnisse” which appeared in Vienna 
in 1850. The book which also cotained a medical 
dictionary in eight languages (Latin, German, French, 
Hungarian, Turkish, Arabic, Persian and Kashmiri), will 
soon see a second edition and an English translation 
(“Thirty-five years in the East”). 
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J. M. Honigberger in Sikh dress in Ranjit 
Singh’s court 


In 1852 Honigberger returned for the third time to 
the East, this time as physician to Raja Gulab Singh. 
The enthusiastic physician investigated in the foot-hills 
of the Himalayan mountains and in Calcutta with a 
view to discover and test an infallible treatment of 
cholera. He considered epidermical inoculation of a 
concentrated alcoholic tincture of quassia amara to be the 
remedy against that horrible plague. The results of 
these investigations were made known in a 96-page 
pamphlet, published in Vienna in 1859 under the title 
“Heilung der Cholera (Brechruhr) durch Einimpfung 
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des Quassins”. This work, besides another opuscule, 
aroused the interest of Indian medical circles. The 
Government appointed a commission of specialists to 
advice on the new cholera treatment. The answer was, 
however, evasive and consequently the verification of 
the remedy in Indian hospitals was not allowed. 
| In August 1858 MHonigberger left Calcutta and 
travelled through North Africa and Europe to return to 
Bombay in 1860. Three years later he went again to 
’ Europe but came back to India to see his wife who 
was ill at a Himalayan health resort. After her death 
Honigberger returned to Transylvania, never to leave it 
‘again. He died in Brashov in 1869. 

In medicine Honigberger had an open mind, trying 
to combine official (allopathic) with unofficial (homoeo- 
pathic) methods and advocating the “medial system”. 
Endowed with a keen spirit of observation, he was 
anxious to get acquainted not only with the epidemics 
of India but also with her customs. He _ collected, 
besides medical plants, art treasures and coins which 
made their way to the museums of London, Paris, 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. In the context of such a 
spirit, it is not surprising to see Honigberger searching 
among Indo-Tibetan anchorites prescriptions against 

cholera or making archeological excavations in Afghanistan. 


* 


Almost simultaneously with the enigmatic Honigberger, 


another Transylvanian, the great Magyar Tibetanist, 
KGrési Csoma Sandor (1784-1843) travelled over Asia, 


urged by scientific preoccupations though other than 


Honigberger’s. 
After receiving elementary education in his native 
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village, he left it to continue his studies first at the 
reformed school at Aiud and then, later on, at the 
Gottingen University (1815-1818). Attracted by the 
paleohistory of the Magyar people, which for Hungarians 
always constitutes the motive power of their interest in 
Orientalism, Csoma started from Aiud for Asia in 1819, 
in order to discover in East Turkestan populations 
related to the Magyar people. After a lengthy sojourn 
in Bucharest where he completed his knowledge of 
Turkish which he had started to learn in Germany, 
he continued his journey through Sofia, Baghdad, Teheran 
and Bukhara, reaching Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 

Failing to cross into East Turkestan (Yarkand), Csoma 
succeeded by a stroke of fortune and at the proposal 
of Moorcraft, the British Government's representative 
in India, to undertake the study of Tibetan language 
and literature. The world of Northern Buddhism was 
revealed to the European in the lamaist monasteries of 
Zangla and Kanum. For years the heroic Magyar 
Orientalist, aided by a lama, worked with never-wearying 
perseverance to collect documentary material for drawing 
up a Tibetan grammar and a dictionary. These two 
works, the first of their kind in international scientific 
literature, were published in 1834 by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

In 1836 Csoma went to. study North Bengal idioms, 
and in 1837 was appointed librarian to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. His interest in the Sanskrit language, 
which can be discerned in the preface to the Tibetan- 
English dictionary, became manifest in his Indo-Tibetan 
index for technical terms, the manuscript of which is 
preserved in the archives of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Not abandoning his old scientific objective—the origin 
of the Magyar people—Csoma left for Lhasa in 1841 
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to arrive in a region inhabitated by a population of 
Turkish language, which in his opinion might be related 
to the Magyars. His death in 1842 put an end to his 
attempt and laid him to rest for ever in the Darjeeling 
cemetery in the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 

In the last century Rumanian culture was dominated 
by encyclopaedism. Its tradition was inaugurated by 
that enlightened scholar of past history, Demetrius 
Cantemir, the first Rumanian Orientalist, with his 
“History of the Growth and Decay of the Othoman 
Empire” (London, 1734-1735), and was continued in 
the 19th century by B. P. Hasdeu and Mihail Eminescu. 
While the first had certain contacts with India through 
Comparative Philology, the latter approached Indology 
through “romantic sympathy”. 

In the work of Mihail Eminescu (1850-1889), the 
greatest Rumanian poet, echoes of some knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature and Buddhist philosophy may be 
traced. While a student in Vienna (1869-1872) and 
Berlin (1872-1874), Eminescu probably had some 
opportunities of coming into contact with these subjects, 
though the existing contemporary evidence thereon 
should be accepted with some reserve in view of possible 
exaggerations. Considered as “acquainted with Buddhism” 
and “an admirer of the Vedas’, Eminescu may have 
had some knowledge of Sanskrit. The poet has left 
in ms. a Sanskrit grammar which, as_ has_ been 
established, is the Rumanian version of F. Bopp’s 
“Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-Sprache”. The 
translation goes up to § 320 and is followed by Bopp’s 
“‘Glossarium comparativum linguae sanscritae”’. 

Another Rumanian poet showing an interest in Indian 
culture was G. Coshbuc (1866-1918), author of a free 
translation into Rumanian, after a German version, of 
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the Sakuntala (1897) and of a modest Sanskrit anthology, 
compiled from a western version too. 


* 


Constantin Georgian (1850-1904) is the first Rumanian 
Orientalist in the modern sense of the word, who 
represents for Rumania the first effort to introduce the 
study of Sanskrit into our country. 

After obtaining the Bachelor’s degree at the Bucharest 
University, Georgian received a scholarship and studied 
comparative philology in Paris. He attended the 
lectures of Bergaigne at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
and of Foucaux at the College de France. In order to 
get more closely acquainted with the German method, 
he followed Breal’s advice and continued his higher 
studies at Leipzig. Though bound to Indology by his 
accomplishments and interest, Georgian obtained the 
Doctor’s degree at Leipzig University’s Faculty of 
Philosophy with a thesis on a Romanic subject (Essai 
sur le vocalisme roumain) published in French in 
Bucharest in 1876. 

Back from his studies, disappointment awaited this 
enthusiastic Sanskritist when he perceived that the 
realization of his ideal, the introduction of the scientific 
study of Sanskrit in Rumania, foundered on the lack 
of understanding of the officials of the time. They may 
have seen in Georgian’s intentions only the manifestation 
of a gratuitous exotism. 

He initiated nevertheless an optional class for Sanskrit, 
meant to facilitate the understanding of the lectures on 
Comparative Philology delivered by B. P. Hasdeu. 
Being appointed secretary of the Rumanian diplomatic 
agency in Berlin, he was obliged to interrupt his class 
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after only six months’ activity. (It is worth mentioning 
that at the same time a certain V. Bural tendered an 
application to the Jassy University for permission to 
lecture on Sanskrit). 

In an impressive letter from Leipzig in 1875, addressed 
to the Rector of our first University, we find him 
again pressing for the creation of a chair for 
Sanskrit and Indian literature within the Bucharest 
Faculty of Arts (Rumanian Academy Library, Ms. 5102, 
f. 41-42). Georgian tried to convince the Rector of the 
necessity for such a chair which should be endowed 
also with an Indological library. Formulating his concep- 
tion of it in terms of titles, he offered to donate his 
own collection of books, acquired through privations and 
economies. He got into touch with the bookseller and 
printer Brockhaus, in order to obtain from his type 
foundry Devanagari characters which were to form the 
basis of a Sanskrit printing press for printing a grammar, 
a reader, a Sanskrit-Rumanian dictionary and other 
philological works. 

Taking advantage of his presence in “erudite Germany” 
as he puts it in a letter, Georgian attended Weber’s lectures 
and prepared for publication a Sanskrit ms., still unknown 
to us, compared and collated with four other texts. 
When everything was ready for printing, he was informed 
that a ms. on a subject similar to the one edited by 
him was in existence at Oxford. Circumstances prevented 
him from going to England for the necessary investigations. 
Being recalled to Rumania, he returned to Bucharest 
where he took up teaching in secondary schools. 

All Georgian’s efforts proved futile. In the end he 
remained in the dignified anonymity of a wise man, 
delighting his loneliness by translating Persian poetry. 
Those efforts however were to bear fruit only in. the 
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thirties of the present century, when India came nearer 
to the Rumanian cultural horizon. It is only then that 
the first original translations from Sanskrit appeared in 
our country, as well as the first works of Rumanian 
Indology. If Rumania has not yet a school of Indology, 
is has several Indologists. An analysis of their work is 
beyond the scope of the present paper, the subject matter 
being only treated here in the perspective of the past. 
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ISLAMIC RELICS IN YUGOSLAVIA 
By 
Ostoja TisMA 


WuEN the celebrated Turkish traveller Evliya Chelebiya 
came to Belgrade in the middle of the 17th century, 
he was struck not only by the fine situation of this 
town—which he described as “lovely as a ruby in a 
ring’ and “an ideal conquest for all kings’—but also 
its innumerable mosques, seraglios and caravanserais. 
Chelebiya may have been carried away by his oriental 
enthusiasm when he said that Beograd had 160 large 
seraglios (places of aristocrats and dignitaries) and 270 
Moslem places of worship, because historians consider 
that Beograd then could have had not more than 60- 
70 mosques. Today, exactly three centuries later, the 
tourist can only discover two Mohammedan places of 
worship in the one-time Turkish and trading part of 
Beograd, the Dorcol district, viz., the 17th century 
Bayrakli Mosque and a chapel-type mosque, both of 
which are being restored at present. 

A similar disappearance has been experienced by 
Islamic architectural relics in many other parts of what 
is Yugoslavia today, including even the parts that had 
been under Ottoman rule for centuries. In Serbia 
proper, from the towns of which the few Turkish 
settlers had disappeared already in the first decades of 
the last century, the inhabitants had seen to as early 
an eradication as possible of all traces of their secular 
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slavery, taking no particular account of the historical 
or artistic value of the individual buildings. In the 
areas north of the Sava and Danube rivers where 
the Ottoman conquests were much more shortlived, 
such structures have fared still worse. It is considered 
that those areas today comprise not a single relic of 
Islamic architecture which would be worth a tourist’s 
or art historian’s attention. 

However, in the areas, the liberation of which from 
Turkish rule took place in more recent times (e.g.; 
Macedonia, in 1912), or in which the Islamic faith had 
taken root among the original population (first of all, 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, then among the Shqupetars 
in Kosovo and Metohija), numerous relics of Islamic 
architecture—as represented by mosques, chapel-type 
places of worship, madrasahs (religious schools), clock- 
towers, fountains, arcades, caravanserais, bridges—have 
survived to this day. Today these constitute the western- 
most surviving traces of the Orient in Europe, of its 
art and its way of life. 


SKOPLJE : THE CAPITAL OF KINGS AND SULTANS 


Penetrating into Yugoslav lands from the south and 
east, and taking one region after another as well as 
whole states which were incapable of resisting them, 
the Turkish sultans subjugated Macedonia and captured 
its largest town, Skoplje, in the first decades of 
their penetration already. This town, previously the 
capital of medieval Serbia where her most outstanding 
ruler, Dusan, proclaimed himself as emperor in 1346, 
fell into Turkish hands already in 1392, to be 
controlled by the Osmanlis down to 1912, i.e., full 520 


years. 
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For centuries Skoplje was one of the largest Turkish 
towns in the south of the Balkan Peninsula, being the 
centre of a rich region (the Sanjak of Skoplje), a 
junction of caravan routes, a town to which merchandise 
was brought on camels from distant Arabia and India 
and which was even the capital of the sultans for a 
while. In the 16th and 17th century, when it was at 
the peak of its development, Skoplje had about 70 
precincts with some 60,000 residents, including Christians 
and Moslem settlers from all parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. Travellers from the West and the Orient 
visiting Skoplje at that period told with enthusiasm of 
its public buildings, so lovely that even the Austrian 
- General Piccolomini, who captured Skoplje in October 
1689, was filled with regret when, soon afterwards, he 
had to burn them in his retreat. 

Sokplje’s monuments which have survived this fire, 
and many a subsequent one, are not particularly numerous, 
yet they are invaluable not only by their artistic qualities 
but their age. Some of them even date from the 
second half of the 14th century, being among the finest 
examples of Islamic architecture in Yugoslav lands, nay, 
the Balkan Peninsula. The largest and the oldest 
Turkish place of worship in Skoplje today is the Sultan 
Murad Mosque, built in 1430 on the former site of 
the palace of Serbian kings. The Gazi Isa-beg Mosque 
was built slightly later and, although it is smaller, 
commands a greater artistic significance. 

Scientists still have to see eye to eye in their long 
controversy about the origin of the most notable monument 
in Skoplje: the Duson Bridge, or the Stone Bridge, as 
it is also called by some. While some credit the bridge 
to the Serbian Emperor Duson (1331-1355), others 
consider that it is the Turkish Sultan Murad II (1421-1451) 
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Left—A mosque on the 
river Neretva in 
Pocitelj 


Below—The famous Ghazi Husreb Begg mosque of Sarajevo 


the 
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who had the bridge built. At all events, through the 
centuries this structure was repeatedly restored by Turkish 
master-builders, so that this link today between the Old 
and the New Skoplje across the swift Vardar river has 
assumed many features of Oriental architecture. 

A similar case is presented by the famed Kurshumli- 
han, an imposing medieval edifice housing today the 
local Archaeological Museum. From their native Persia, 
where they had existed as long ago as the Dark Ages, 
caravanserais, together with Islam, penetrated all countries 
which were conquerred by Mohamedan_ warriors—the 
Arabs to begin with, and then the Ottoman Turks. 
The Skoplje Caravanserai, being among the largest of 
such structures surviving anywhere in the Balkan Peninsula, 
has all the features of similar structures in Asia: a 
quandragular building with a great inner court, adorned 
by a fountain in the middle, which is reached through 
a single gate, carefully locked at night in the old days. 
The ground-floor of the building actually consisted of 
stables for horses and camels and store rooms, while 
travellers put up on the floor above. Solidly built of 
bricks and hewn stone, and resembling a miniature 
fortification, Skoplje’s Kurshumlin-han caravanserai had 


a lead roof. Hence its name, too, “Kurshum” meaning 


lead in Turkish. This impressive structure in the old 
part of the town served its original purpose till the turn 


of the century. 

One can still take a bath or a Turkish bath in 
the large hamam located in the old part of Skoplje. 
Here the old system still prevails, some week days 
being reserved for male patrons exclusively and others 
for female patrons. Besides the bridges and mosques, 
this is one of the few structures from Turkish times which 
still serves its original purpose. 

12 
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In Mecedonia, the republic which for centuries was 
under the strong and direct influence of Islamic 
culture and in which the bulk of the country’s Turkish 
minority is resident (200,000 out of the 250,000 members 
of this minority in Yugoslavia), one can see practically 
at every step relics and traces of Islamic culture. The 
many mosques built in different centuries receive the 
faithful on Kosovo Field, the scene of a decisive battle 
between the Serbs and Turks which took place in 1389. 
From here, together with the Turks, Islamic culture 
spread in two directions: northward in the direction 
of the Sava and Danube rivers, and _north-westward 
into Bosnia. However, while practically every trace of 
Oriental influence, at least in the form of structures 
disappears along the first route at the border of the 
pre-Kumanovo Battle of Serbia which, in the main, was 
demarcated in the First Serbian Uprising in 1804, such 


traces are very clearly in evidence along the second 
route toward Bosnia. 


THE DRINA BRIDGE 


On the road from Macedonia to Bosnia, which 
once was among the trunk roads of the Ottoman Empire, 
there still stands, after many centuries, one of the 
greatest creations of Islamic architecture in Yugoslavia : 
the bridge spanning the Drina at Visegrad. The Grand 
Vizier of Yugoslav origin, Mehmed Pasha Sokolovic, 
financed and the greatest Turkish master-builder, the 
“Turkish Michelangelo” Sinan, constructed this Drina 
Bridge. 

Built in the second half of the 16th century, this 
bridge has eleven pillars of hewn stone and arches of 
uneven span (from 14 to 19 metres). Partly destroyed 
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during the last war, the structure has been rebuilt 
since and today again serves its purpose, connecting 
Bosnia with Serbia across the turbulent and dangerous 
Drina river. Even today there are not many bridges 
across the Drina, which is difficult to control in spite 
of the latest devices. 


BOSNIAN MOSQUES AND ARCADES 


It is not hard to guess why the Turkish Sultans 
hac set so much store by spanning the Drina and 
soliaiy linking Bosnia with the rest of their vast empire. 
Falling under the Turks in 1463, this province, previously 
a kingdom and the principal stronghold of the Bogumils, 
a religious sect orginating from the Middle East, became 
within a relatively brief period of one century the 
Balkan stronghold of Islam. Many Bosnians who were 
the sons of Christian parents, on embracing Islam, 
reached the highest offices in the Ottoman Empire, from 
valis to military leaders and grand viziers. Others 
remained in the country, forming a very strong military 
landowner caste. It is after the seraglios of such a 
feudal lord, Isa-beg Isakovic, that Sarajevo, formerly 
Vrhbosna, was named in the 15th century. 

Bearing witness to the wealth and splendour of 
Bosnian Begs even today are the many relics of Islamic 
culture found in this central Yugoslav republic. Prior 
to the large devastations wrought during the Second 
World War, Bosnia-Herzogovina had over 1,170 mosques, 
while Sarajevo alone has 87 mosques even today. On 
some Bosnian clocktowers, totaling about 20, their 
timepieces still strike the “Turkish” time: 12 0’ clock 
at sunset. No wonder then that the largest and finest 
mosque in Sarajevo, built by the Bosnian Sanjak Beg. 
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Husrev-Beg (1521-1541), represents the most beautiful 
monument of Islamic religious architecture in the Balkan 
Peninsula, coming after the famed foundations of the 
sultans in Constantinople and Edirne. The marble 
columns of this structure, its richly ornamented doors 
and its walls covered with quotations from the Koran, 
the magnificent fountain in its courtyard, together with 
the neighbouring madrasah with its pointed stone 
chimneys, forms a “must” for anyone sight-seeing in 
Sarajevo. 

Unfortunately, only the pillars remain today of the 
large Husrev-beg Arcade. This solid and monumental 
structure was among the loveliest arcades in the Ottoman 
Empire. According to travellers of the past, it was 
only rivalled by the arcade in Bursa which also a 
native of Sarajevo, Rustem Pasha Opukovic, the Grand 
Vizier of Suleiman the Magnificent, had built. However, 
this was only one among Sarajevo’s three arcades and 
even Constantinople itself only had as many. 

The Aladja Mosque in Foca, was also built in the 
middle of the 15th century, being smaller than the 
Husrev-beg Mosque, yet boasting of rich ornaments, 
also explains its name (“aladja” is the Turkish for a 
brilliant motley). Impressed by its splendour, a traveller 
from distant Persia inscribed these words on one of 
this mosque’s walls: “I have travelled a great deal 
and have been to every large town, but I have never 
seen a place to match this one yet”. 

Just as Sarajevo owes its name to its old-time 
seraglios, Mostar, the second important town in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, was named after its equally famous bridge 
across the Neretva. Its single slender arch is the work 
of the celebrated Sinan’s pupil, Hayrudin, having been 
erected during the period 1557-66. 21 metres high, 
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with a span of nearly 30 metres, this arch has been 
arousing the admiration of travellers for centuries past 
with its elegance; Evliya Chelebiya went as far as to 
compare it in his flamboyant travelogue to _ the 
Milky Way. 


THE TURKISH WAY OF LIFE 


While the mosques bear witness to the devoutness 
of the Moslems, and the caravanserais and bridges to 
the lively trade during the first centuries of Turkish 
rule, the numerous residential houses of Begs speak of 
the sensuous and luxurious life that was led in them. 
Such buildings are found today in a great many places 
not only in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Macedonia, but 
occasionally in the southern parts of Serbia, where all 
religious relics of Islam have disappeared long since. 
This indicates that the hostility toward the “Turkish” 
religion did not prevent the Christian population from 
appreciating the obvious advantages of the “Turkish” 
way of life. These are characterized by a developed 
sense for cleanliness, for the beauties of nature, for the 
charm of running water and flowers, for a retiring and 
detached family life, for the aesthetic possibilities of 
rooms, furnishings and articles of daily use. 

All these features are reflected in the residences 
of the Begs, many of which, as significant cultural 
relics, have been placed under the protection of the 
state. The finest examples are found in Bosnia where 
this style of living in its original and: interesting 
Yugoslav variant had been brought to perfection in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

Having as a rule a ground-floor and one storey, a 
Beg’s residence comprises a number of rooms on the 
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ground-floor with a purely economic designation, while 
the rooms above, reached by means of wooden stairs, 
are the living rooms. From the stairway, one enters 
the “divanhana”, an anteroom with slender wooden 
pillars and arches and, frequently, a richly carved 
wooden ceiling. The pieces of furniture in the rooms, 
the large windows which face a luxuriant garden, usually 
are immovable ; occupying the whole length of the front 
wall is a low divan, covered, like the floor, with thick 
rugs. The windows facing the street are invariably 
latticed to ensure privacy from undesirable gazes. 
Isolated from the outside world by these lattices and 
a high wall, life in such a house was concentrated 
around the courtyard, to which an abundance of water, 
conveyed from some nearby stream, lent a special charm. 
In the wooded and water-rich Bosnia such an arrange- 
ment presented no problem. At meal time a low table 
and tableware would be brought to the dining-room— 
otherwise empty until such an hour—from built-in cup- 
boards. The whole bedding was also stored in special 
closets in daytime. 

Rich and larger families had homes divided into a 
“selamluk” with rooms for the men, and a “Haremluk” 
for the women, each of these two sections having a 
separate courtyard. A typical house of this kind to be 
seen in Sarajevo is that of Osman Pasha Skopljak. 
However, the finest specimens from the interior archi- 
tecture of the houses of Bosnian Moslems have been 
brought together already many decades ago in the 
Ethnographic department of the Sarajevo Museum, where 
the visitors are able to experience the charm of that 
old-world atmosphere even today. 


I.C.C.R. NEWS 


Students? Service Unit 

Films from foreign countries and selected Indian 
documentaries were shown to overseas students at all 
Regional centres. Four such shows were organised at 
the International Students’ Hostel at Delhi. Films 
obtained from the Ghana High Commission and selected 
Indian documentaries were exhibited at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. 

An International Centre has been set up at Madras 
which provides residential facilities for eight overseas 
students and visitors. The Centre serves as a meeting 
place for overseas as well as Indian students. 

Monthly get-together of Indian families and overseas 
students are being arranged regularly. About twenty 
Indian families and twenty overseas students were invited 
to such functions in Delhi. | 

An educational tour was arranged by the Regional 
Office in Bombay for overseas students studying in the 
Western region. Forty of them visited places of historical 
and cultural interest in South India. 

A seminar on ‘Teacher-Students Relationship’ was 
organised at Madras on the Ist November, which was 
attended by about hundred students, both overseas and 
Indian. 
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The President of the Council and Shrimati Kabir 
held a reception on the 17th November at their residence — 
to meet overseas students studying in Delhi (photos facing 
pp. 230 and 231.) 

A Winter School was organised at Allahabad under 
the auspices of the Local Welfare Committee. About 
forty students from different countries participated. 
Lectures on different topics were delivered. The partici- 
pants also met the Prime Minister in Allahabad. 

A grant was made to the Delhi University towards the 
expenses of setting up an International Club. 

Grants were also made to the Foreign Students’ 
Association, Delhi; International Students’ Hostel Union, 
Delhi; International Students’ House Union, Calcutta ; 
Overseas Students’ Association, Poona; and African 
Students’ Association (India). 

Monthly scholarships have been awarded to Bhikku 
T. M. Chau studying at Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, 
and to'Mr. J. K. Theuri, an African student studying 
at Aligarh University. Financial aid was given to Mr. 
Hoshwa Mukerja, a blind scholar from Africa to help him 
to return to his country. 

The Council has set up more Local Welfare 
Committees at University Centres in the northern zone 
to look after the welfare of overseas students. 


Lectures 

Under the auspices of the Council, Dr. Wesley La 
Vilette, an American writer and composer, spoke on 
‘The Role of India in the New Age’. Shri C. D. 
Deshmukh presided over the meeting. 

Dr. D. J. Enright, a well-known English poet and 
novelist, spoke on ‘Changing Attitudes to Shakespeare’, 
under the presidentship of Prof. Humayun Kabir. 
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Under the auspices of the Persian Language and 
Culture Section, Pandit H. R. Shastri, Ex-Professor of 
Sanskrit, Muslim University, Aligarh, gave a talk on 
‘Tasawouf ya Sufimat’; and Dr. S. A. H. Abidi, Professor 
of Persian, University of Delhi, read a paper on ‘The 
Story of Padmavat in Indo-Persian literature’. 


Publications 

A Persian translation of ‘Vikram Urvashi’ and an 
Arabic translation of ‘Shakuntala’ by an Arab poet named 
Wadii Bustani, have been sent to the press. 


General 

The Governing Body of the Council met on the 17th 
October and approved of a visit of the Vice-President, 
Kaka Saheb Kalelkar to Africa, Mauritius, Fiji, the 
Caribbean Area and Japan, and a visit of a delegation 
of Indian students to Australia in 1960. 

The Council held a reception for the delegates to 
the 10th World Conference of New Education Fellowship 
on the 19th December at the residence of Prof. 
Humayun Kabir. 

Travel grants have been made to Shri Radha Raman, 
M.P. and to Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray of Calcutta University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SCIENCE VS, SECURITY 


Delivering the Convocation address at the University of Roorkee, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad called upon the people to strengthen man’s 
faith in peace and develop the will to co-exist. It was for the 
educationist or the moralist, he said, to consider how best the 
human mind could be trained to react favourably to constructive 
efforts for peace and unfavourably to wars and conflicts. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad said that while progress of science and 
technology was welcomed on all hands, there was nothing that 
humanity dreaded so much as that progress itself. “The very 
advancement in knowledge which ought to ensure betterment of 
man’s lot has become a threat to his existence. This dilemma of 
science versus security has posed a problem which must be solved 
in the interest of sheer self-preservation. There is no doubt that 
political ambition has led nations to utilize science for destructive 
purposes”, he said. 

He added: ‘While deep faith has been exhibited in physical 
science and its forces, it is a pity that other laws and forces which 
are no less natural and are operating in the human mind and man’s 
nobler instincts are apt to be overlooked and ignored. Consequently, 
human society has got involved in an inherent contradiction out 
of which it is finding it hard to extricate itself. 

‘Nature has given its clear warning that mankind must pause 
and think before making use of this dangerous patrimony. It is a 
warning which has already registered itself in man’s mind and he 
has begun to appreciate its implications. Never before had this 
been realized so clearly as now when it is seen that unbridled use 
of the weapons of destruction can lead only to one result, namely, 
complete destruction and obliteration of human civilization as we 


know it”. 
Dr. Prasad emphasized that it was not his suggestion to cry a 
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halt to scientific researches; the pursuit of these subjects had to 
be encouraged, but the fruits of the scientists’ researches should be 
utilized for the good not only of mankind but of all living beings. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


Inaugurating the 2nd Asian Youth Hostels Conference held in 
New Delhi (photo facing p. 254), Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said that 
it was neither political changes nor economic changes but changes 
in human nature that could bring about international brotherhood. 

He said: “Bringing the human race together is the problem 
facing the world today. We have been moving steadily forward 
from small units to larger units and have come to a position when 
we shall have to choose either one world or no world at all. 
The task set to the young people of our age is to work for this 
concept of brotherhood of nations—through peace and understanding. 

“We do not desire to have a regimented youth. We are 
asking for a world which has unity of purpose, where each nation 
can grow according to its own genius and wish. 

“Thanks to the development of science and technology, the 
world has become our country...... There will come a time when 
the world will have a single legislature, a single executive and 
administration. We are bound to achieve it through certain 
disciplines which are not merely scientific but which are in the 
human character.” 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS 


Presiding over the Annual Day function of the Indian School 
of Public Administration in New Delhi, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said 
that he attached the greatest importance to public opinion in a 
civilized society. No government, he said, could be indifferent to 
complaints from the people; if any government turned a blind eye 
to them, slowly its reputation would sink and there would be social 
upheaval and chaos. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan named three factors which had _ been 
responsible for all major revolutions in the history of the world. 
These were, he said, (1) weakening of national leadership, (2) 
corruption among administrators, and (3) economic chaos. Under 
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such conditions, said Dr. Radhakrishnan, a time came when tired 
of a bad government, the people “‘preferred no administration to 
any administration”. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan pointed out that there were three fundamental 
requirements of a civilized government. First and most important, 
he said, was administrative integrity, mext came efficiency, and 
third, economy. One of the most important duties of administrators, 
he said, was to protect the people from themselves and their petty 
officials who by their highhandedness in execution of policies made 
the government look like fools. He praised administrators in France 
where despite frequent fall of ministries, a civilized government was 
being maintained by the public administrators. 


CO-EXISTENCE OF CULTURES 


Speaking on the problem of national consolidation at the 
Constitution Club in New Delhi, Prof. Humayun Kabir said that 
in the past equality and justice had been denied to a section of 
the population. He cited examples of “cruelties” perpetrated on the 
Sidras by Brahmins and high caste Hindus, in support of his belief. 
Right through history till the end of British rule, equality and 
justice were not practised in their full sense, he said. 

For the first time on January 26, 1950, with the adoption of 
the Constitution of the Indian Republic, equality and justice became 
fundamental to Indian life. In this respect, he said, the Constitution 
was a revolutionary document. The fissiparous tendencies apparent 
in our national life today, he said, were merely the result of the 
hitherto suppressed communities in the country trying to assert 
their right to equality and justice. 

At the same time, Prof. Kabir pointed out, unlike most other 
societies, Indian society has been known throughout history as a 
home of diverse cultures. He described the Hindu pantheon as the 
“‘greatest experiment in federalism” in the world. 

The unity of India could not be achieved by suppressing 
differences, he said. Whenever attempts have been made to achieve 
unity by suppressing differences, it had resulted in chaos, He cited 
the success of Akbar and the failure of Aurangzeb, in support of 
his theory that India has been at its best whenever different 
cultures have been allowed to flourish in their own ways, and at 
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its worst whenever the ruler of the day has sought to suppress 
these differences. 

The answer to the problems of the day lay in allowing each 
group in the country to make its distinctive contribution to the 
nation’s life nnd culture, he said. Perhaps, if we succeeded in 
doing this on a national level, we might show the way for a 
“co-existence” of cultures on an international level, he concluded. 


AUSTRALIA, AN ASIAN COUNTRY 


Speaking at the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 
Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, giving 
his impressions of a six-week lecture tour of Australia, described 
that country as “gaining a new Asian personality’, where they 
were trying to assert themselves as an Asian country. They were 
feeling themselves as Asians and not as Anglo-Saxons or Europeans, 
and were seeking to find their common destiny with the countries 
of South-East Asia, he said. 

Dr. Rao thought that the emergence of this Asian personality 
was like the cutting of the umbilical cord with the mother-country, 
the United Kingdom. The Australians, he thought, were now 
refusing to think of their country as an extension of England. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. John Mathai, sometime Vice-Chancellor of the Universities 
of Bombay and Kerala, a noted economist, scholar and former 
Finance Minister of India, died in Bombay at the age of 73. 

Dr. G. Sardesai, an authority on Maratha history, died in 
Kamshet (Bombay) at the age of 94. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, Director of the K. P. Jayaswal Research 
Institute of Patna (Bihar), died at Patna at the age of 61. 


VEDIC MANUSCRIPTS 


In a communication to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, Prof. 
Durgamohan Bhattacharya of the Research Department of the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, announced the discovery by him of 
a complete 17th century palmleaf ms. of the Paippalada version 
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of the Atharva Veda, in the house of a Brahmin of a village 
named Makanda in Balasore District of Orissa. The ms. is written 
in Oriya characters. 

The special value of the discovery consists in this that of the 
rescensions, traditionally said to be nine, of the Atharva Veda, 
only two have been hitherto known, the Paippalada being one of 
them, and of the Paippalada rescension, imperfect mss. have so 
far been found only in Kashmir, which led to the belief that 
followers of this version on the Atharva Veda existed only in 
Kashmir. Professor Bhattacharya reports however that he has found 
a large number of Brahmin families following this Vedic School, 
in Orissa, in Midnapur and Bankura Districts of West Bengal, and 
in Singbhum District of Bihar. 

Prof. Bhattacharya also reports that he — found in Orissa 
a complete ms. of Sayana’s (14th century) commentary on forty 
chapters of the Kanva-Samhita of the White Yajur Veda, whereas 
only half the commentary, viz. on twenty chapters, has so far 
been known. 


ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS BUREAU, HYDERABAD 


The Dairatu’l Maarif (Oriental Publications Bureau) of Hyderabad 
is celebrating its 70th anniversary in the last week of January 1960 
under the joint auspices of the Osmania University (Hyderabad), 
the Govt. of the Andhra Pradesh and the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, Govt. of India, by holding a 
conference of Oriental scholars, a symposium on Arabic studies and 
an exhibition of rare mss. in Asian languages, particularly Arabic 
and Persian. 

This Bureau has so far edited, printed and published 170 
standard works consisting of nearly 370 volumes, on the basis of 
mss. in libraries all over the world. We hope its anniversary 
celebrations will have the support of all scholars. 


INDO-SOVIET METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION DATA 


Indian and Soviet representatives have signed in New Delhi 
an agreement for the operation of a continuous radio teleprinter 
service between Delhi and Moscow for the exchange of meteorological 
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data, as part of an international programme of the World 
Meteorological Organization for collection and exchange of 
meteorological information over the northern hemisphere. By this 
service, the latest meteorological information of the northern 
hemisphere will be available in New Delhi within a few hours of 
observation. 


FOREIGN ART, LITERATURE AND MUSIC IN NEW DELHI 


An exhibition of photos of the architectural monuments of 
the U. S. S. R., X-XIX centuries, was opened by Prof. Humayun 
Kabir at the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society. 

An exhibition of Polish Graphic Art was opened by Prof. 
Humayun Kabir at Jaipur House, under the auspices of the Lalit 
Kala Akademi. 

The Bicentenary of Schiller’s birth was celebrated by the Max 
Mueller Bhavan with music, play-reading of scenes from ‘Mary 
Stuart”, and with a talk on “Schiller, the Symbol of Humanity” 
by Prof. M. Mujeeb, Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Milia 
University, Delhi. 

An exhibition was held at the Max Mueller Bhavan of recent 
German publications on India, with special reference to Indian 
religion and philosophy. 

An exhibition of Italian Graphics was arranged by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom. 

Concerts were given by the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THUS HAVE I HEARD, by B. P. Wadia, 1959, Indian Institute of World 
Culture, Bangalore, Rs. 10. 

This book is a collection of essays on diveme subjects, philoso- 
phical, spiritual and topical, already published in the Journal “Aryan 
Path”, written by Shravaka, the pen name of the author. These 
are now grouped under twelve headings to give them a sense of 
unity and published in the memory of the late Shri Wadia by the 
Institute which was of “his founding and nursing”’. 

In spite of obvious repetition of phrases and ideas these essays 
offer an interesting glimpse of a mind rooted in the spiritual culture 
of India and struggling to interpret the basic truths of that culture 
in the light of a world culture gleaned through education and 
nurture. The interesting interpretations that the author suggests 
in his essays on Krishna, Buddha, Zarathushtra and Jesus bring 
out plainly the underlying unity of different spiritual disciplines. 
With Blavatsky at his side, he reinterprets the cycle of karma and 
rebirth and has like Gandhi (there is a chapter on him) a spiritual 
solution to, all the ills and disorders of the present age—particularly 
of India. ‘The solution refers to the striving for the unfolding 
and realization of the divine potencies of one’s nature, “which 
make one the God that one really is”, for that alone can transform 
this sordid sinful world of ours into a Kingdom of God. 

Even if one has no faith in this spiritual solution of all problems, 
one is struck by the sincerity of the authors’s faith and his wide 


cultural outlook. 
B. Datta 


MODERN INDO-ANGLIAN POETRY, edited by P. Lal and K. 
Raghavendra Rao, 1959, “‘Kavita”, 15 Pusa Road, New Delhi, Rs. 7.50. 

Western thinking has had a profound impact upon the Indian 
mind all through the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. In 
the younger generation of Indian poets of the thirties influenced 
by Eliot, Yeats and James Joyce, as by the two compelling concepts. 
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of Marxian dialectics and Freudian neurology, one saw a_ break 
with almost all that was traditional and stereotyped, and there 
was a conscious wrenching away from everything that was obviously. 
‘poetical’. Besides writing in their regional languages, a large number 
of Indian writers chose the English language itself as the medium of 
their expression. Not much is known of this “Indo-Anglian” poetry, 
incidentally, a very happy choice of name by the Editors of the present 
anthology, who have thus met a longfelt need and successfully too. 

The present Anthology has another prominent feature, It 
includes only the poets of the post-Second World War period, 
and as such, it is extremely contemporary. Most of the poets 
included are within the age group of 25-35, and are still writing, 
still evolving, so to say. Apart from the artistic brilliance of some 
of the poems, there is an element of bold adventure that the Editors 
have displayed in compiling such an anthology of almost ‘embryonic’ 
writing. To quote Shri Lal himself: ‘Not all are fully feathered, 
and some perhaps squeak”’. 

Shri Lal’s introduction to the volume makes interesting reading. 
It is in itself a tour d’ force. He sets about boldly to assert that 
in choosing his poems, he has refused to read poetry for spiritual 
propaganda or political propaganda or propaganda of any sort, 
whether it plugs aspirin or bhakti. A good poem must be able 
to communicate an emotion when “I have only the faintest 
intellectual and no emotional idea of what that emotion is”. So 
far extremely laudable, but while Shri Lal has a dig at poetry that 
is propaganda of some sort, one has a suspicion that he _ is 
vigorously propagating some kind of a cult himself, to wit, his listing 
of the 8-point principles of language, method and intention. And, yet, 
many of the poems in this Anthology stand out for sheer brilliance, 
purity of expression and ingenuity of imagery, and many lines 
have a haunting cadence or an unexpected imagery that it would 
not be easy to forget. One only wishes that in this Anthology 
the range of the writers were limited and the range of their 
writings intensified instead. Nevertheless, the [Editors deserve 
congratulations for their excellent compilation which is, in many 
ways, a pioneering venture, in as much as the present reviewer 
has not come across any other book similar in nature, scope and 
contemporaneity. 

Asoke Chatterjee 
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DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT, FROM MY WRITINGS AND FROM MY 
EVENINGS, by Dagobert D. Runes, 1959, Philosophical Library, 
New York, $5.00. 

The interesting, informative, instructive, sometimes elevating and 
sometimes also entertaining entries in this “Dictionary’’ are abstracted 
from a number of books published during the last two decades by 
the author. But that does not mean that its contents are heavy, 
on the contrary they are quite pleasant reading. Dr. Runes is an 
editor of intellectual journals and also author and publisher of 
popular philosophical and scholarly works. The epigrammatic 
“definitions” in this book reveal an analytical and discerning mind. 
The entries in alphabetical order are brief and deal with topics 
of life and civilization. To quote one definition, chosen just 
casually,—“‘Generosity—To find fault in our heart is easy; to find 
generosity in it is difficult, Generosity in the hands of the cunning 


is a weapon, not a virtue.” 
L. N. Sahu 


A WORLD WITHOUT JEWS, by Karl Marx, trans. from the original 
German with an introduction by Dagobert D. Runes, 1959, 
Philosophical Library Inc., New York, $2.75. 

Karl Marx was born in a Jewish rabbinical family but his 
father embraced Christianity in 1816 in order to practise as a 
lawyer in Prussia, As is not unusual with converts to another 
faith, Karl Marx often found fault with adherents of his former 
faith, perhaps, as some think, as a justification of the mass conversion 
of his family. The present booklet is an unexpurgated publication 
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